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Ghe “Road to Ridgeby’s 


“ When I took up this book, I found it so ‘ worth while’ that I spent an evening finishing it at a sitting,” writes one of the most distinguished authors tn the 
United States. “ The story is a genuine outcome of American soil, speech, talent, and I hope it will be ‘found out’ by the press and public.” “Here is a good 
story,” says the Bookman, “ and one that should not be lost sight of in the avalanche of Autumn publications. There ts something about it so real, so sponta 
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neous, so simple, that one is glad to pass it on with a word of commendation. Its characters have the touch of real humanity.” “A romance full of action, true 
ee. and genuine humor,” writes Elis W. Peattie in the Chicago Tribune. “Unquestionably one of the best novels of the year, and an addition to American 
iterature that will live,” says Town and Country, formerly the New York Home Journal. 
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An important 

series of plain-spoken let- 

ters to girls about their Educa- 

tion, their Social Relations, and 
their Personal Conduct. 


ToGIRLS 


by Hevorse E. Hersey, whose school for 
girls in Boston has won so high distine- 
tion. Of keen interest to every girl 
and to every mother of girls 
Attractively bound, in cloth, 
decorative, $1.00 net. 


se 


A New Novel. 


In the 
Shadow of 
the 
Black Pine. 


A Romance of the Massachu- 
setts Bay Colony. By 
Miss A.G.PLYMITON. 


$1.50. 






A New Nowel 


Aphrodite 


The Romance of a Sculptor’s 

Masterpiece. By FRANKLIN 
KENT GIFFORD. With an ideal 
portrait of the heroine by Ed- 
win H. Blashfield. &1.50. 

















































BOSTON. BOSTON. 





NEW BEACON BIOGRAPHIES 


READY IN PRESS 
EMERSON AGASSIZ LONGFELLOW MORSE 
WHITTIER FATHER HECKER == BOOTH HAMILTON 


These Beacon Biographies are “‘a monumental collection,” says R. H. Sropparp. “They contain exactly what every intelligent American ought to know about 
the lives of our great men.” —Soston Herald. 


THEY ARE 75c. NET EACH; BLUE LAMBSKIN $1.00 NET. SEND FOR SPECIAL CIRCULAR ABOUT THEM, 


SMALL, MAYNARD & COMPANY, BOSTON 
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** Ghe 
Kipling Stories 
of the Filipines, 
as one might say.” 


Anting-Anting 
Stories 


By SARGENT KAYME. 


‘ Entertaining,” says Life; 
“Clever,” V. Y¥, Times; * Dra- 
matic,” Chicago Tribune; 

‘ Exeellent, valuable,” 
Boston Transcript, 
$:.25 






A 
‘Gage of 
Youth 


A delightful collection of new poems, 
together with some of the unique 
verses which won so much ad 
miration when first pub 
lished in The Lark, 
$1.00 net. 
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Grapes of 
Wrath 


A strong story of the Civil War, 

dramatically vivid, and fair 

alike to North and 
South, 
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Columbia University Studies 


IN HISTORY, ECONOMICS, AND 
PUBLIC LAW. 


VOL. XI. 
No. 2. Political Nativism in New York 
State, By Louis Dow Scisco, Ph.D, 
8vo, paper, net $2.00 
No. 3. The Reconstruction of Georgie. 
By Eowin C, Woo.vey, Ph.D. 
8vo, paper, net $1.00 
Sete of the first thirteen volumes (except that 
Vol. IL. can be supplied only in unbuund Nos, # 
and 3) are offered bound for $43 each, 


VOL. XIV. 


No. 1. Loyalism in New York During the 
American Revolution. By ALExanpER 
Ciarence Fiick, Ph.D, 8vo, paper, net $2.00 

No. 2, The Economic Theory of Risk and 
Insurance, By Avian H. Wit.ert, PhD. 

8vo, paper, net $1.g0 


THE MACMILLAN CO., 
66 Fifth Ave., New York. 











Educational. 


DELAware, Wilmington, — Street. 
WE MISSES HEBB 
Boarding and Day School for nai Students are 
prepared for for college. 


MARYLAND, Baltimore,g 22 and 124 ¥ Ww. Franklin St. 
LR 





é, 100 on fore . year will begin September 
EFEBVRE, 
| Miss E. D. Huntiey, ' 5 Principals. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Bos 
OSTON UNI VERSI TY Law School. 


Address th3 Dean, 
SaMvEL C. BENNETT. 


Ou10, Cincinnati, 2643 Bellevue Ave., Mt, Auburn. 

ly SS LUPTON’S SCHOOL PRE- 

pares for college. its pupils have taken degrees 

during recent years at Vassar College and at the Cin- 

cinnatiand Chicago Universities. A few boarding pupils 
are received into Miss Lupton’s family. 


OreEGON, Portland, Park and St. Clair Streets. 
T. HELEN'S HALL. A School 
Girls. Miss ELEANOR TEBBETTS, Ph.D., Prin 




















PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Chestnut Hill. 
RS. LUCIA POLK CHAPMAN and 


MISS JONES, SUCCESSORS TO MRS. COME- 
GY8S AND MISS BELL. Boarpine anp Day Scuoon 


For Grris. For circulars address Miss C. 8. Jonxs. 





ARIS, France. 

Mrs, and the Misses Ferris. nage | Home for 
young ladies. Resident French teacher nly French 
spoken. For particularsand circular address 

9 Boulevard arago (XIVe). 





ISS ANA BLE’ S Boarding and Day 
School for Girls. Established in 1848. Circular on 
application. Opens Sept. 26. 1850 Pine St., Phila., Pa. 


/ TSS REYNOLDS School, 66 W. 45th 
8t., New York.—Special students admitted to reg- 
ular classes, A few young girls received into the family. 


Royal Victoria College, 


McGILL UNIVERSITY, 
MONTREAL. 


A residential College for the Wumen Studeats of 
McGili University. For conditions of entrance, schol- 
arship3, courses, degrees, yerme of residence, and other 

arciculars, address THE WARDEN, Royal Victoria 

Jollege, Montreal. 


Miss Baldwin’s School for Girls 
Preparatory to Bryn Mawr College 


Miss FLORENCE BaLpwiy, Principal. Within ten years 
more than one hundred and twenty pupils have entered 
Bryn Mawr College from thisschool. Diplomas given in 
both General and College Preparatory Courses. Fine 
fire-proof stone building. 25 acres beautiful grounds 
For circular, address the Secretary, Bryn Mawr. 


The Browne and Nichols School 


Cambridge, Mage. 19th year, Course, 8 years. 

Classes limited to 15. No subordinate teachere ; pupils 

continuously under head teacher in each department. 

jemi poensy facilities for fitting for Harvard. lilus- 
catalogue. 

















Rogers Hall School 


For Girls. Certificate admits to Smith, Vas- 
sar, Weliesiey, aad Wells. Four acres for out- 
door sports.-Golf, Basket Ball,Tennis. Address 


Mrs. E. P. UNDERHILL, M.A., Pria., Lowell, Mass. 





School Agencies. 


“WHE FISK TEACHERS AGENCIES. 
Everett 0. Fisk & Co., Prppeiaters._ 
4 Ashburton Place, Boston; 1505 Pa. Ave, Washingto 
156 Fiftn Ave., New aes “414 Cent. Bidg. Minneapolis, 
533 Coope r Bldg nver; 4 Evans Bidg.; oe ; 
203 Mich. Blvd. Chica 0; be Stime'n Bee 108 A ngeles; 
420 Parrott uiiding, San Franc 


LBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 

81 Cha opel St., Albany, N. Y.—Provides schools of 

all grades wi h competent teachers. Assists teachers in 

obtaining positions. Rents ~ sells School i lg 
Ha RLAN P. FRENOH, Proprieto’ 


Recommends best schools, tuto: rnesses, 


S CHERMERHORN Teachers’ on ABeney 
UY8800N & “OCKWELL, Mere , 3K 1 U St, N.Y. 





Teachers, etc. 


&. NEWEL PERRY, PhA.8.,P4.D., 

formerly Instructor in Mathematica inthe Unt- 

versity of Sereae, y ois now residing at ch, 

varia, Galleriestr, 15, desires to offer his services as 
private tutor to Americans residing in Germany. 





MPE TEN 7 NAT/ ee PARISIAN, 
poteoes in Belles- 
sy university col yo ioe i A siaie 
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7 covtnentele. 
the Nation, 





Financial. 


PULFORD, How @ Co. 


Mort $8. e Loans, and 
al Bonds. 
MANAGE AND spe REAL ESTATE 


DULUTH, MINN. 
Refer to Prominent Banks and Trust Cos. in the 
East, also Banks of Duluth. 
New York Security & Trust Co., Correspondents. 


SAFE MARGINS 


for the most 


EXACTING INVESTOR! 


My life has been devoted to the study of property 
values in Minneapolis. Am in a position to give you the 
benefit of expertness in placing investments where both 
secority and fair percentage may be relied upon. An 
opportunity is solicited o presenting facts which in- 
vestors every where ought to know about. 


Theodore Wetmore & Co., 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


SECURITY FIRST, 
Profit the Next Consideration 


Our experience in and near Duluth as 


Real Estate and Loan Agents 


should make our judgment worth something to you 
when considering a conserv pad e investment. 


WwW. M. PRINDLE & Co., 
Duluth, Minn. 


GEORGE AND COMPANY, 


Investment Securities, 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA, 


Invite investigation of their methods of conserving 
the interests of investors. 

A successful record in the selection of iucome-bear- 
ing securities for Eastern clients. 

Exceptional facilities for placing funds in substantial 
productive business properties. 

Refer to United States National Bank, Omaha, and to 
a representative list of satisfied Eastern customers. 


Lenroot & Jerrard 


WEST SUPERIOR, WIS., 
CAREFUL MANAGERS OF 


REAL ESTATE AND PROPERTY 
INTERESTS, 


Have facilities for handling a few select accounts for 
investors who appreciate skill and conservatism in se- 
lection and administration. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


he present condition of Kansas City is exactly suita- 
bie for purchase of city property. Prices of to-day guar- 
antee appreciable increase. There is no surer city in 
the United States for investors to make money in real 
estate. We have been identified with the real-estate in- 
teresta of this city during its steadily healthy growth 
and would like to tell a few Eastern investors how others 
have made money here, and how any oe with a reason- 
aby unprejudiced mind can do the §a 

oice loans on hand for sale at 7 and 6 per cent, in- 

















rest. 
Our responsibility is unquestioned. 


Thayer-Moore Brokerage Co. 


: ake Gable tr Dafers of money on Drops, 
make ¢ transf CO) 
LETTERS Anere™. and South ge t 2 make 


OF liections and issue al and 
CREDIT rave vell Mere! Credits sratioble tn in all cores of 
International Cheques, Certificates of Deposit. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 


NO. 50 WALL STREET, NEW ¥ ORK, 
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ITHOBAL was 
the first African 
explorer we 
know about. 
He was a sea- 
captain of Tyre, 
whorescuedand 
married an 
African Prin- 
cess, and then 
induced the 
King of Egypt 
to put him in 
















charge of a voy- 
age of explora- 











tion of the won- 
derful land of 
his wife’s birth. 






beauties of the sweet E: nglish language.”* 


PUBLISHERS s= NEW YORK CITY 


Sir Edwin Arnold’s New Epic Poem 
























Ithobal 


SIR HENRY M. STANLEY, in a letter tothe author, says of it 
the happiness of many of your race by the production of so unique a poem, 8o rich in the 
Other able critics who have read the blind poet’s new epic 
poem unite in calling it even better than the old favorite, 
‘* The Light of Asia.”’ aA 







G, W. DILLINGHAM COMPANY 


After a voy- 
age of fifteen 
thousand miles 
around Africa, 
he returns after 
numerous and 
exciting adven- 
tures, which 
bring outalmost 
every feature of 
African life and 
scenery. Itho- 
bal relates the 
story of his en- 
terprise in a dis- 
course of seven 
days before the 
throne of Phar- 
aoh, who crowns 
himwithhonors, 





























‘You have added greatly to 


A A A 









— a Gilt Top; Mlustrated 
rom rawings 
by Arthur Lumley . $1.50 












Financial. 


Denver, Colorado. 


Our earnest conviction is that this is the time to pur- 
chase selected property In Denver. The underiying fac 
tors which go to make permanent prosperity are con- 
spicuously present all over this section, and Denver's 
real estate will never again be purchasable at such at- 
tractive prices. Let us submit facts by correspondence. 


WHIPPLE & REYNOLDS, 


Boston Bldg., Denver, Colo. 


The care of property for non-residents a specialty. 


LAWTON & FERTIG 


Colorado Springs, Colo. 


An experience of twenty-five years in local 
Realty makes our judgment competent in the 
safe selection of Six Per Cent. Loans, as 
well as the wise purchase of city property for 
investment, An unbroken record of success 
in the profitable handling of money for a iarge 
list of Eastern investors is the best reason for 
your confidence. _ 





Pueblo, Col. 


I can handle investments for Eastern people 
with safety and legitimate profit. Pueblo is a 

romising field. My specialty for years has 

een the care of pro rties and making invest- 
ments for non-residents. References: First 
National Bank, Pueblo, and Eastern and. For- 
eign clients. 


CHARLES C, STEIN, Pueblo, Col. 














AMERICA’S 
RAGE PROBLEMS 


Addresses delivered at the annual 
meeting of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science, Philadel- 
phia, 5903. 


The nine papers are classified under the pens. 
ings: “* The ces of the Pacific,” “The 

Be re at the South,” “The Races of the West 
ndies.” 

Among those whose addresses are included are : 
Hon, Orville H. Pjatt, U.S. Senator from Con- 
necticut; Edward A. Koss, Ph.D., University of 
Nebraska; Titas Munson Coan, A.M., M_D.; Prof. 
W. E. Burghardt DeBois, Ph.D., Atianta Univer- 
sity; Chas. M. Pepper, Esq , Washington, b. Cc, 


Price, $150 net (postpaid, $1.62). 





McClure, Phillips @ Co., New York, 














Fitieina 


CRUTCHER & WELSH 


have for many years demonstrated to a large clientele 
that money was to be made in Kansas City Real Fetate 
if it be co-servatively selected and administered. Every 
facility for the care of non-resident estates. Property 
wisely purchased now is certain of steady advance. Our 
purpose is to serve faithfully and effictently a few more 
Easternciients. We are an essential part of the his- 
tory of 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


High-Grade Securities. %24 for our List of in- 


ties. 
petied on yoquset. _E. H gar eo © nee ps Devonshire 











THE EQUITABLE 


“STRONGEST IN THE WORLD 


ABSOLUTE 
SECURITY 


is the first consideration 
inany financial contract, 
and should be more rigor 
ously insisted upon ina 
contract of Itfe assurance 
than in any other. for up 
onits permanent secur ity 
may depend the whole 


future of vour family. 


THE FQUITABLES POLICIES 
ARE THE GOVERNMENT BONDS 
OF LIFE ASSURANCE 


SEND FOR PARTICULARS 













THE EQUITABLE 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


OF THE UNITED STATES 
120 Broadway. New York 
JWALEXANDER Pres. J HHYDESicePres 


Travel. 
GOING ABROAD ona BICYCLE TRIP ? 
Send for “ Bicycling Notes for Tourists Abroad 


LEYLAND LINE 


Sailing Regularly 
Boston—Liverpool— London. 
Immense new steamers. First Cabin $40, 545. 
upwards, eet on steamer. 8.5. Phila 
del 9; 8.8. * Lancastrian, * Oct. 16 
8. a, ah ” Oct. @; 8. 8. * Cestrian,”’ Oct 

30. 


P. 0. HOUGHTON & CO., Gen’! Agents, 
11g State Strect, Sesten. 





“ Manders, el y Bhwy n Barres. 





~ toh by L. € PPaan & Co, 
Boston, Mase 
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Fall Announcement, rgo1. 











NEW WORKS OF 
FICTION 


Published Sept. a1. ad Edition Ready 
A New Story by George Horton 
THE TEMPTING OF FATHER AN- 
THONY 





By GeoxGe Horton, author of “Like An- 
other Helen,” etc. With six full-page il- 
lustrations. 12mo, pp. 246, $1.25. 

The love story of a young Greek priest. 


A Book of Unusual Interest 


LADY LEE 


And Other Animal Stories. By HERMON 
Lee Ensien. With eighteen full-page 
photogravure plates from original draw- 
ings by Hambidge, Klepper, Beard and 
Drake, Large 8vo, gilt top, pp. 256, $2. 


Lady Lee is the story of a beautiful horse. 


A Love Idyli of Rare Charm 


NANNA 


A Story of Danish Love. By HOLGER 
DRACHMANN, re-written in English by 
FRANCIS F. BROWNE. 16mo, pp. 208, $1.00. 

The latest volume in “Tales from Foreign Lands.’’ 


In Khaki in Two Lands 
JUBLL DEMMING 











By Ausert L. LAWRENCE. 12mo, pp. 384, 
$1.25. 
The adventures of an Anglo-Saxon in Cuba and 
South Africa, 


Lincoln and Anne Rutledge 


LINCOLN’S FIRST LOVE 
By Carriz Dove.as Wricut. 16mo, $1.00. 
Told in a delicate and sympathetic manner. 





A Civil War Romance 


‘FROM ATLANTA TO THE SBA 
By Byron A. Dunn, author of. ‘‘General 

“Nelson’s Scout,” ‘On General Thomas’ 

Staff.” and “Battling for Atlanta,” Illus., 

12mo, pp. 408, $1.25. 

The latest volume in the popular “ Young Ken- 
tuckians Series.” 


Strong and Absorbing 
JUSTICE TO THE WOMAN 


By Bernie Bancock. 12mo, pp, 378, $1.25. 
A story involving a problem old as human life. 





A Delicate and Touching Story 


AS A FALLING STAR 


By Exeanorn GayLord Pie ps. With fron- 
tispiece, decorative embellishments in the 





text, and dainty cover design, 12mo, pp. 
100, 1,00. 
This little eketch teaches a beautiful lesson. 


By a New Author 


THE BATTLE INVISIBLE 


By ELeanor ©, Reep, 12mo, pp. 830, $1.26. 
Clever and interesting stories of farm and country 
e. 








NEW FICTION 
Continued 





A Dashing ‘‘Cloak and Sword’’ Romance 


A PARFIT GENTIL KNIGHT 
By CHARLTON ANDREWS, With twelve full- 
page illustrations and a striking cover 
design. 12mo, pp. 400, $1.50. 
Catholics and Hugyenots—fighting and chivalry. 





A Tale of Colonial Massachusetts 


ANNE SCARLETT 


By Mary Imuay TaYLox, author of ‘On the 
Red Staircase,” etc. 12mo, pp, 350, $1.25. 


The days of Cotton Mather vividly portrayed. 





Political and Country Life 
TENNESSEE SKETCHES 


By Louise Preston Looney. 16mo, pp. 
821, $1.00. 


Character drawing and local color from the South. 








SIX NEW JUVENILES. 


SWEDISH FAIRY TALES 
By ANNA WAHLENBERG; translated by Axel 
Wahlenberg. Charmingly illustrated by 
Helen M. Armstrong. Small 4to, pp. 150, 
$1.00 net, 


Fairy stories strongly suggestiog Hans Christian 
Andersen. 


From East African Folk Lore 


ZANZIBAR TALES 
Told by the Natives of the East Coast of 
Africa. F pa a pene from the original 
by GreorGe W, BATEMAN, Illus., 12mo, 
pp. 160, $1.00 net, 
Quaint tales of animals endowed with human ways 





Miss Fouvet’s Latest Book 


BERNARDO AND LAURETTE 


Being the Story of Two Little People of the 
Alps. By MarGuERITE Bouvet, author of 
“Sweet William,” etc, Illustrated by 
Helen M. Armstrong. Small 4to, pp. 150, 
$1.00 net, 


The adventures of two children from Alsace to Savoy 





A Huguenot Romance for Young Readers 
MARGOT, 


The Court Shoemaker’s Daughter 


By Mituicent E, Mann. Illustrated, small 
4to, pp. 200, $1.00 net, 


Depicts her escape from France and refuge in 
America, 


Wholesome and Diverting 


STORIES OF ENCHANTMENT 


By JANe Pentzer Myers.  Iilustrated, 
small 4to, pp. 150, $1.00 net, 


Twelve charming fairy stories for children. 











JUVENILES, Continued 


By Author ‘‘ Widow O’ Callaghan’s Eoys’’ 


MAGGIE McLANEHAN 


By GULIELMA ZOLLINGER, author of “The 
Widow O’Callaghan’s Boys.” Illustrated, 
12mo, pp. 300, $1.00 net. 


An unusually bright and cheerful story, 








MISCELLANEOUS 


For the Connoisseur 


ORIENTAL, OCCIDENTAL, 


Antique and Modern. A Book for Ready 
Reference. By Rosa BELLE HOLT. With 
thirty full-page plates. twelve in the finest 
colortype process, anda map of the Orient. 
Large 4to, pp. 175, gilt top, deckle edges, 
unique cover design, $5.00 net. 

*,« Edition de Luxe, 100 copies, on hand- 
made paper, elegantly bound, $10.00 net, 








RUGS: 


A thorough, complete and compact reference book. 


A Sumptuous Gift Book 
AD ASTRA 


Being Selections from Dante, with Decora- 
tive and Illustrative Designs by MarGa- 
RET and HELEN M. AkMsTRONG. Large 
4to, in two colors, $2.50 net, 

*,* dition de luxe, 100 copies, on Japanese 
vellum, $7.50 net. 





Artistic work of remarkable beauty and value. 


Complete to Date 


HENRIK IBSEN. 


1828-1901. A Critical Biography. By HeEn- 
RIK J#GER, Translated by WILLIAM 
MorTON Payne, With an additional chap- 
ter by Mr. Payne covering the period from 
1888 to date. With a photogravure frontis- 
piece from a new portrait of Ibsen, and 
other illustrations. 12mo, pp. 315, $1.50 net, 


The most authoritative biography of Ibsen, 





Instructive and Entertaining 


WORD AND PHRASE 


True and False Use in English. By Joserx 
FITZGERALD, 12mo, pp. 400, $1.25 net, 

A novel treatment of many vexing points of Eng- 
8h, 





li 


Comprehensive, Readable, and Scholarly 


A HISTORY OF AMERICAN VERSE 
By James L, ONDERDONK. 12mo, pp. 395, 
$1.25 net, 


From the Colonial period to the end of the nine- 
teenih century. 





New and Pleasing Verses 


AT THE SIGN OF THE GINGER JAR. 


Some Verses Gay and Grave. By R. C. 
Rose. 16mo, pp. 185, $7.00 net. 


Clever poems by a Chicago newspaper man. 








FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS 


A. C. McCLurRG &.- CO,, Publishers, CHICAGO 
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Warwick of the Knobs 


By John Uri Lioyd, author of “ Stringtown on the Pike,” etc. 12mo, cloth, illustrated, $1.50, 


A powerful tale of “Stringtown’ (Boone) County, Kentucky. The action takes place during the Civil War, when the Kentucky Knobs were 
on the border line between the contending factions and the people were divided in their allegiance The great Confederate leader Morgan figures 
prominently in the story. 


The Lady ¥ Lynn The Velvet Glove 


By Sir Walter Besant, author of “ The Orange Girl,” etc. 12mo, | By Henry Seton Merriman, author of « The Sowers,”’ ete. 
cloth, illustrated, $1.50. 12mo, cloth, illustrated, $1.50. 




















The Lady of Lynn is a young heiress. During her long minority, it The story is located in Northern Spain, about 1570, and deals with the 
had been the aim of h jian to keep the knowledge of his ward’ 4 

had been the aim of her guardian to, Keep the knowledge of his ward'* | endeavor of the Jewults to secure the fortune of « young itl by forcing 
spiracy against her is carried out, apparently with success, but she is | her into religion. There is an historical interest in the novel, and the love 


nally rescued. interest is stronger than in any other of Merriman's stories 


The Lion’s Whelp 


By Amelia E. Barr, Author of “A Bow of Orange Ribbon,” etc. 12mo, cloth, illustrated, $1.50. 















A romance having to do with the fortunes of two’families during the English civil war. The story brings Oliver Cromwell, “ The Lion's 
Whelp,” in close touch with the reader and leaves a vivid impression of his greatness of character not easily effaced 


















Young Barbarians A Dream ¥ Empire 


By Ian Maclaren, author of “The Bonnie Brier Bush.” 12mo, | By} William Henry Venable. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
cloth, illustrated, net, $1.35. 

° ’ $1.35 “This volume should take high rank among American historical nov 

A charming story of school life in Muirtown ; among other things, | els. Aaron Burr was a dramatic character. and this book gives a most 

showing how the French “Count,” a lonely man in a foreign land, con- | yjyid and interesting picture of him and his associates. The story is well 
quered the prejudice, specially strong in Scotch hearts, against his race, | | 1 7 

so that when he died, he was followed to his grave by every boy at Muir- | Planned and executed, and there is a touch of adventure about it that is 

town Seminary. delightful.*’— Worcester Spy. 


The History of Sir Richard Calmady 


A Romance. By Lucas [Malet (Mrs. St. LEGER HARRISON), author of * The Wages of Sin,” etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
















This is a frankly realistic romance, the scene of which is laid in Hampshire, in London and in Naples. The action deais with the adventures of 
an English country gentleman of an essentially normal type of character, subjected to very abnormal conditions of life. The long drama, though 
tragic in incident, ends amid such secure happiness as should satisfy the most exacting reader. 










Light Freights Norse Stories 


By W. W. Jacobs, author of “Many Cargoes,” ete. 12mo, By Hamilton W. Mabie. Revised edition, with illustrations, 
cloth, $1.50 title-page and borders in colors, making a most attractive 
haa children’s gift book. 12mo, cloth. Probably, net, $1.80. 









These delineations of the life of the sailorman, both ashore and : 
afloat. show most convincingly his manner of life, his trials, his plea- Mr. Mabie has here retold, with all the charm of which he is master, 
sures, and his point of view. The book is justly considered the best | the old stories of the battles of the gods and the giants, which have 
work that Mr. pone has done along this line, and he already has some | been repeated for hundreds of years by the Norse firesides in the long 
excellent work to his credit. winter evenings. 


A Child of Nature 


By Hamilton W. Mabie. Handsomely illustrated. Small 8vo, cloth. Probably, net, $1.80. 















A descriptive story of the life of a man of poetic nature, with the gift of imagination, who ripens in close companionship with nature into a 
beautiful and rare character, but without the faculty of expression; whose genius is, in the end, interpreted and expressed by one who enters into 
his experience and gives his thought form and shape for the world. 


Love Idylls Love the Harvester 


By S. R. Crockett, author of “Cinderella,” etc. 12mo, | By Max Pemberton, author of “Pro Patria,” etc. 8vo, cloth, 
cloth, $1.50. illustrated, $1.50. 

A portrayal of some of the varying phases of the “divine passion,” A story of the days when George the Third was King, showing how 

a theme of which this old world has never grown weary and never will. | Mistress Nancy Dene outwitted her cousin, who had schemed to defraud 


The characters offer a great variety, but ca: not fail to come close to the | her of her property, and in the end found herself not only mistress of 
heart of every reader, since ‘‘all the world loves a lover." Belton Abbey, but of the heart of Master Jack Danvers as well. 


Dodd, Mead (@&Q Company, "Kye 
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The Biernal City ~ vas 


A Novel. By HALL Calne, author of “The Christian,” “The Manx- 
man,” “The Bondman,” “The Deemster,” etc. 12mio, cloth, 
$1.50. 


‘One of the great if not the greatest books of the year."—San Fran- 
cisco Bulletin. 


“A powerful novel, inspired by a lofty conception, and carried out 
with unusual force. It is the greatest thing that Hall Caine has ever at- 
tempted.”—Brooklyn Eagle. 


Shacklett 


A Story of American Politics. 
$1.50. 


Mr. Barr has written a novel of politics in the West which shows the 
richness of a field comparatively undeveloped. 


A Nest of Linnets 


By F. FRANKFORT Moore, author of “The Jessamy Bride,’ “A 
Gray Eye or So,” etc. Illustrated. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


This charming romance is in the vein the author developed so hap- 
pily in ‘‘ The Jessamy Bride,’’ and it is in many respects a more mature 
and important work. 


The Wage of Character 


A Novel. By JULIEN GORDON, author of “ Mrs. Clyde,’’ etc. 
portrait. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 
Julien Gordon's new story of modern society is in her most brilliant 


vein. Simees of social life in New York are accompanied by vivid pic- 
tures of political life and society in Washington. 


The Private Life of the Sultan 


By GEORGES Dorys, son of the late Prince of Samos, a former 
minister of the Sultan, and formerly Governor of Crete. 
Translated by Arthur Hornblow. Uniform with “ The Private 
Life of King Edward VII’’ Illustrated. 12mo, cloth, $1.20 
net ; postage 10 cents additional. 

The author of this remarkable and timely book has left the domain of 
the Sultan of Turkey, and is now a resident of He hi nm re- 
cently condemned to death by the Sultan on account of this book, and 
will be executed should he return to Constantinople. 


While Charlie Was Away 


A Novel. By Mrs. POULTNEY BIGELOW. 16mo, cloth, 75 cents. 


Mrs. Bigelow tells a wonderfully vivid ony of a woman in London 
“smart"’’ life, whose hunger for love involves her in perils, but finds a 
true way out in the end. 








By WALTER BARR. 12mo, cloth, 








With 








Lincoln in Story 


The Life of the Martyr President told in Authenticated Anecdotes. 
Edited by SiLas G. PRATT. Illustrated. 12mo, cloth, 75 
cents net: postage 9 cents additional. 


This interesting book offers a narrative of Lincoln's life, composed of 
the best stories told by and about the Martyr President. 


Dragons of the Air 


An Account of Extinct Flying Reptiles. By H. G. SEELEY, F.R.S., 
Professor of Geology in King’s College, London; Lecturer on 
Geology and Mineralogy in the Royal Indian Engineering Col- 
lege; Dean of Queen’s College, London. With original illus- 
trations. 12mo, cloth, $1.40 net ; postage additional. 


Professor Seeley has chosen a fortunate title for this highly interest~ 
ing and valuable book, which presents in concise form the results of the 
latest studies and discoveries regarding the wonderful extinct monsters 
whose remains have been preserved in various parts of America and 
Europe. 


Mills of God 


A Romance. By ELINOR MACARTNEY LANE. 


cloth, $1.50. 


“Itis a good novel in comparison with even the best in current 
American fiction. Its author, in this her maiden eff. 


‘ort, goats her 
place a the Churchills and the Johnstons and the Runkles.”’- New 
fork Herald. 











Illustrated. 12mo, 





The Quiberon Touch 


A Romance of the Sea. By Cyrus TOWNSEND BrabyY, author of 
“For the Freedom of the Sea,’ “ The Grip of Honor,” etc. 
With frontispiece. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

Mr. Brady stands at the head of contemporary writers of sea ro 
mances. This is the first novel of the sea that he has written for over 
two years, and it is the longest and most picturesque and stirring tale 
which he has offered to the public. He has opened a fresh field in which 
readers will meet ‘the great Lord Hawke” and his picturesque environ- 
ments for the first time, it is believed, in fiction. r. Brady has spent 
much time in the consideration of his theme, and his local coloring is 
singularly vivid. 


The Alien 


A Story. By F. F. MONTRESOR, author of “Into the Highways and 
Hedges,” etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
Miss Montrésor has utilized incident and intrigue in this excellent story 


to give a vivid delineation of character. The scene is laid partly in Eng- 
land, and there are also glimpses of South America. 








BY THE AUTHOR OF “DAVID HARUM” 


‘The Teller 





By EDWARD NOYES WESTCOTT, author of “David Harum.” Illus- 
trated. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


The publishers of ‘“‘ David Harum " have the pleasure of presenting 
the only other story written by the lamented Edward Noyes Westcott. 
Mr. Westcott's business life lay with practical financial matters, and in 
“The Teller * he has drawn upon his knowledge of life in a bank. 


Some Women I Have Known 


By MAARTEN MAARTENS, author of “God’s Fool,’ etc. 
tispiece. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


Maarten Maartens is recognized by all readers of fiction as one of the 
most artistic and finished novelists of the day, and he has done nothing 
that shows certain fine characteristics of his work better than this gallery 
of charmingly executed miniatures. 


Shipmates 


A Volume of Salt-Water Fiction. 
of “ Masters of Men,’ etc. 





With fron- 





By MORGAN ROBERTSON, author 
12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
When Mr. Robertson writes of the sea, the tang of the brine and the 


Snap of the sea breeze are felt behind his words. ‘‘Shipmates” is the 
most diversified work of fiction this virile sea writer has given us. 


Other Worlds 


Their Nature and Possibilities in the Light of the Latest Discover- 
ies. By GARRETT P. SERVISS, author of “Astronomy. with an 
Opera-Glass” and “Pleasures of the Telescope.’”’ illustrated. 
12mo, cloth, $1.20 net; postage additional. 

No science has ever equalled astronomy in its appeal to the imagina- 
tion, and recently Dy taro interest in the wonders of the starry heavens 
has been stimulated y surprising discoveries and imaginary dionaaurien, 
In Mr. Serviss’s new book the most interesting facts about the planets 
Venus, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, etc.,as well as about the nearest of all 
other worlds, the moon, are presented in a popular manner, and always 
from the point of view of human interest. 


General McClellan 


By General PETER S. MICHIE. Anew volume in the Great Command- 
ers Series, edited by General James Grant Wilson. With portrait 
and maps. 12mo, cloth, $1.50 net ; postage 11 cents additional, 


“The most thorough study and analysis of McClellan’s character and 
his military operations ever attempted.”— Philadelphia Record. 


The Story of King Alfred 


By Sir WALTER Besant. A new volume in Appletons’ Library of 
Useful Stories. Illustrated. 16mo, Cloth, 35 cents net ; post- 
age, 4 cents additional. 

The millennial anniv of the greatest of England's kin 
this charmingly w tten, comprehensive, and compact 


special interest to 
account of “the noble king of the West Saxons. the defeater of the Danes, 
the patron of learning, the founder of the English navy.” 
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“Dana Estes@ Company’ ae) 





Illustrated Cabinet Edition of the Works of 


Thomas Carlyle 


This edition contains the complete works 
and translations of Carlyle, with copious 
annotations and an introduction by Dr. W. 
J. Rolfe. Illustrated with one hundred and 
thirty illustrations, being etchings or photo- 
gravures printed on royal India etching 
paper. The text printed in large, clear 
type, with wide margins, on a handsome 


laid, deckle-edge paper. 
Complete sets, cloth, 12mo, 26 vols. ‘ $39 


Complete sets, 12mo, half calf or morocco . 78 





George Eliot’s 
Complete Works 


HANDY VOLUME EDITION 


New edition on fine laid deckle-edge pa- 
per, including Novels, Poems, Essays, and 
Life by George Willis Cooke. Illustrated 
with photogravures and full-page engravings. 


Complete set, cloth, small 12mo, 12 vols., $15 
Same, half-crushed levant or 3-4 calf, . 30 


A Handbook of 
British Birds 


By J. E. Hartine, F.L.S., F.Z.S., Member 
of the British Ornithologists’ Union. An 
account of the distribution of the resident 
and migratory species in the British islands, 
with an index to the records of the rarer 
visitants. Illustrated by thirty-five plates 
in color, reproduced from original draw- 
ings by. the late Prof. Schlegel, repre- 
senting the heads of two hundred and 
sixty-two species. 


One vol., thick octavo (net), . . . . $15 





Illustrated Cabinet Edition of the Works of 
Alexandre Dumas 


A new translation of the romances of Du- 
mas, péere, by Katherine Prescott Wormeley 
and other well-known scholars. Illustrated 
with one hundred and seventy superb etch- 
ings and photogravures, printed on royal 
India etching paper. This edition is printed 
from entirely new plates, set from new, 
large type, in a small page with wide mar- 
gins. Like the other Cabinet editions, it 
will be sold in complete sets or as separate 
works. 


Complete sets, cloth, 12mo, 34 volumes, , ; $51 
Complete sets, 12mo, 34 vols., half calf or morocco, , 102 





Geoffrey Strong 
By LAVRA E. RICHARDS 


In this charming romance of a New Eng- 
land seaboard village Mrs. Richards shows 


herself as much at home in the story for . 


adult readers as she has formerly in the chil- 
dren’s story. This tale has justly been pro- 
nounced “the American Cranford,’’ and the 
Cleveland World is not alone in thinking it 
“Laura Richards’s best story.” 


Tall 16mo, cartridge paper sides, cloth back, 
gilt top, fully illustrated by Frank T. Merrill $.75 


Reynard the Fox 


Burlesque poem from the German of 
the fifteenth century. A new edition of this 
famous classic, which contains the quaint, 
original folk-tales of the animal kingdom in 
amusing verse. Illustrated with 24 full- 
page and more than 100 vignette drawings 
by J. J. Mora, author and illustrator of 
“The Animals of Asop.” 


Quarto, cloth, handsome cover design, $1.50 








Publishers. DANA ESTES @ CO. 


Boston. 
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JUST PUBLISHED 


With “Bobs” and Kruger 


By Frederic W. Unger, 


War Correspondent of the London Daily Express 


IMustrated with more than 150 Halftones from the 
Author’s Own Photographs in the Field. 


Crown 8vo. J List Price, $2.00 


Experiences and observations of an American War Correspondent in the field with 

both armies. 

Mr. Unger was present at Lord Roberts’s early operations, and was then sent secretly by 
Mr. ©. Arthur Pearson to correspond with his paper from the Boer side. His experi- 
ence, as representative of an English paper with the Boer army, was perhars unique, 
and he has given an absolutely truthful account of events ashesawthem. The book 
is a work of considerable importance. 


DeaR Mr, UNGER: 

[am glad to hear from you with regard to your work, and hope it will turn out suc- 
cessfully. You have so much admirable material that there should not be the least 
doubt about this. Yours sincerely, C. ARTHUR PEARSON, 

Proprietor and Editor of ‘‘ Pearson’s Magazine,” ‘‘The Daily Express,” ete. 


DEAR Mk, UNGER: 

I have great pleasure in stating, as manager for ‘‘ The Daily Express” in South Af- 
rica during the war, that your work was most valuable to the paper, and was very much 
appreciated by our readers. 1 hope you will have the success that you deserve, and that 


JUST PUBLISHED 


| New «Library Rdition” of Mrs. 


Stoddard’s Novels 


TWO MEN. 
TEMPLE HOUSE. 
THE MORGESONS. 


By ELIZABETH STODDARD. 


12mo, cloth extra, in a box, or sold sepa- 
rately, each $1.50. 


‘“‘Two Men,” ‘Temple House,” and ‘‘ The 
Morgesons,” as Edmund Clarence Stedman 
says, are ‘‘ essentially modern and in keep- 
ing with the choicest types of recent fiction.” 

James Russell Lowell once said of Eliza- 
beth Stoddard that she was the one woman 
in America who had revealed the profound- 
est depths of genius. And Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne wrote of her first book, shortly be- 
fore his death, ‘‘ It seemed to me as genuine 
and lifelike as anything that pen and ink 
can do, There are very few books of which 
I take the trouble to have any opinion at all, 
or of which I could retain any memory 
so long after reading them as 1 do of ‘The 





means a good big boom. Yours sincerely, B, FLETCHER Rosinson, 


Managing Editor of ‘‘ Pearson’s London Daily Express.” 


Morgesons,’” 








HENRY T. COATES & CO., 





Publishers, PHILADELPHIA. 











LONGMANS, GREEN, 


& CO.’S NEW BOOKS 





The Romance of Religion. 


By Ouive Vivian and Hersert Vivian, M.A,, Author of ‘ Abyssinia,” 
“Tunisia,” ‘‘Servia,” etc. With 32 lllustrations from Photographs. 
Crown 8yo, gilt top, pp. xvi.-304, $1.75. 


Individuality and the Moral Aim _ in 


American Education. 


Report presented to the Victoria University and the Gilchrist Trustees, 
February, 1901. By H, TuiseLTON Mark, Crown 8vo, $1.50 net, 
By mail, #1.60, 


*,* The report embodies a fairly representative series of answers to the 

questions, What is it that you personally are aiming at with regard to the 

~ children or the students in the school or college? and How are you seeking 
te accomplish it ’ 


Arts Under Arms: 


‘‘An University Man in Khaki,” By MAURICE FITZGIBBON, Mode- 
rator in Classics and B.A., Trinity College, Dublin University; late 
Trooper and Sergeant-Major, 44th Company (Irish Hunt Contin- 
gent), Imperial Yeomanry. With six Illustrations from. Photo- 
graphs. Crown &vo, pp. xii-242, gilt top, $1.50 net, By mail, $1.60, 


The Art of Building a Home: 
A Collection of Lectures and Illustrations. 


By Barry Parker and RaymMonp Unwin, With 68 Full-Page Plates 
reproduced from Plans, Line Drawings, Wash Drawings and Pho- 
tographs. Large crown 8yvo, pp. vi,-133, gilt top, $3.75 net. By 
mail, $3.90. 





A Treatise on [ledical Jurisprudence. 
Based on Lectures delivered at University College, London. 


By GEORGE VIVIAN POORE, M.D., F.R.C. P., Professor of the Prin- 
ciples and Practice of Medicine, University College, London. With 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, pp. xxiv.-533, $4.00. 


A Civilian War Hospital: 


Being an Account of the Work of the Portland Hospital, and of Experience 
of Wounds and Sickness in South Africa, i900. Together with a 
Description of the Equipment, Cost, and Management of 
a Civitian Base Hospital in Time of War. 


By the Professional Staff, ANTHony A, BowLBy, F,R.C.S., Senior Sur- 
geon; Howarp H, Tootn, M.D., F.R.C.8.; Curapert WALLACE, 
M.B., B.8., FLR.C.8.; JoHn E, CALVeRLEY, M.B., B.8., M.R.C.8., 
and Surgeon-Major KILkELLy, Principal Medical Officer and in 
Military Charge. With numerous Illustrations, Demy 8vo, $4.00 
net, By mail, $4.20. 


Diseases of the Upper Respiratory Tract: 
The Nose, Pharynx, and Larynx. 
With a Section on the Examination of the Ear. 


By P. Watson Wititams, M.D., Lond., Physician in Charge of the 
Throat Department at the Bristol Royal Infirmary, etc,, etc. With 
87 Colored and Stereoscopic Plates and a Stereoscope. 8yvo, com- 
plete with Stereoscope, $6.00. 





LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 91-93 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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The Week. 

The news of the disaster to American 
troops in Samar confirms the reports of 
the serious state of affairs in that isl- 
and which have been coming in for some 
time past. If it be true that more than 
forty Americans were killed, including 
the three officers of the company, this is 
the severest loss inflicted on the Ameri- 
can troops in any one engagement since 
the beginning of the fighting in 1899. It 
will at once be used by those (like the 
Philippine correspondent of Leslie’s 
Weekly) opposed to the methods of the 
Taft Commission, as another proof of the 
imprudence of establishing civil govern- 
ment in territory not yet conquered by 
the United States troops. From the mil- 
itary point of view, the disaster calls for 
a strict investigation. That a company 
which had within three years served in 
three wars should have been caught off 
its guard in hostile territory, seems to 
show that somebody blundered, and blun- 
dered badly. Apparently the simplest 
military precautions were omitted, per- 
haps because of over-confidence, engen- 
dered by many victories over the brown 
men. The whole affair, as well as the 
discouraging news, received at the same 
time, of the guerrilla conditions in Ba- 
tangas and Tayabas, supports the opinion 
of Gen. A. S. Burt and other officers that 


the war is not likely to be ended during 
our time. 








Czolgosz was brought into court on 
Monday week, and the witnesses were 
examined on that and the following day. 
The arguments were made, the judge’s 
charge was delivered, and the verdict 
rendered on Tuesday. On Thursday the 
death sentence was passed, and now only 
remains to be carried into effect. If an 
appeal were to be taken—of which there 
is no expectation—some little time might 
elapse before the execution, but it would 
be the minimum which the law provides 
for. Such expedition cannot be looked 
for in all cases of murder, but the trial 
of Czolgosz should be an example for 
bench and bar and legislators. The Eng- 
lish system is as nearly a model of the 
workings of even-handed justice as the 
world has ever seen. Yet it is not fet- 
tered by the delays which, among us, 
nullify the effects of punishment and 
furnish excuses and provocation for the 
lynching of criminals without any trial 
at all. 


As was to have been expected, the at- 
tempt to force Commissioner Evans ont 
of the Pension Bureau was renewed at 





the earliest possible moment after the 
change in the Presidency. It had become 
plain before Mr. McKinley was shot that 
the raid on this efficient public servant 
could not succeed so long as he remained 
in the White House. Mr. Roosevelt, of 
course, had previously had nothing to 
do with the controversy, and some of 
Mr. Evans’s enemies fancied that they 
might fare better with the new Presi- 
dent. They have already learned their 
mistake. In pursuance of his resolution 
to carry out Mr. McKinley’s policy, Mr. 
Roosevelt was morally bound to stand by 
the Commissioner, as he has served no- 
tice that he will. This will be all the 
easier because the President is the last 
man who would favor the idea of turn- 
ing a good official out for no other rea- 
son than that he had done his work well. 


The New York Press has obtained let- 
ters from sundry members of Congress 
on the subject of a lowering of the 
duties on sugar by treaties of recipro- 
city or otherwise. The Press itself is 
opposed to any change whatever in the 
tariff at the coming session of Congress 
or during the next ten years. It per- 
ceives, however, that an attempt will be 
made to reopen the question, particularly 
as regards the importation of sugar from 
Cuba, and upon this subject particularly 
it has sought the views of Congressman 
Payne, the prospective Chairman of the 
Ways and Means Committee, of Senators 
Burrows and Hawley, and of Congress- 
man Henry of Connecticut. Mr. Payne’s 
letter is not as explicit as it might be. 
He says that “the tariff question should 
not be opened unless for the most imper- 
ative reasons, and only when the benefits 
would outweigh the temporary embar- 
rassments and losses resulting from it.” 
This might be said by even such a here- 
tic as Congressman Babcock of Wiscon- 
sin. We had looked for a more pro- 
nounced statement from Mr. Payne, if 
any. Senator Burrows of Michigan is 
more decided. He holds that the present 
duty on sugar ought not to be disturbed 
at all. He goes even further, and favors 
a duty on coffee for the purpose of en- 
couraging its growth in this country. He 
thinks it possible to grow all that we 
consume, “and thus save the $52,000,000 
annually expended abroad for this prod- 
uct.” This is the kind of protection that 
we like to see, the kind that flinches at 
nothing, but follows its logic to the end. 
Senator Hawley, while adhering to the 
doctrine of protection in a general way, 
does not care to say anything as to de- 
tails until he hears the report of the 
Finance Committee of the Senate. Con- 
gressman Henry thinks that a reduc- 
tion of 10 per cent. in the duties on su- 
gar might be admissible, and that Porto 
Rico, Hawaii, and the Philippines should 





be protected by a differential duty on the 
coffee imported into the United States. 
This is a new variation of the protective 
idea. It means the payment of gratuities 
of unknown amount by the consumers of 
coffee in this country to the people of 
distant islands, with some of whom we 
are now waging war. This is a scheme 
which is not likely to make rapid head- 
way among our people when they dis- 
cover what it signifies. 


Another long step toward the over- 
throw of the Quay ring, not only in Phil- 
adelphia, but in all Pennsylvania as well, 
was taken on September 24. The Union 
party, made up of anti-Quay Republicans 
and Independents, held its State and 
County Conventions in Philadelphia, and 
nominated excellent candidates, chosen 
not only because of their well-known 
fitness for positions of public trust, but 
also with a view to uniting all the 
elements in the city and State which 
stand for purity and decency in public 
affairs. Judge Yerkes, who had already 
been nominated by the Democratic Con- 
vention to head the State ticket, was ac- 
cepted and endorsed by the Union State 
Convention, and a candidate was nom!l- 
nated for State Treasurer who, it fs un- 
derstood, will be acceptable to the Demo- 
crats, their own candidate retiring in the 
interests of the fusion movement. The 
County Convention nominated District 
Attorney Rothermel, who is already the 
nominee of a mass convention of citi- 
zens, and who will also receive the sup- 
port of the reorganized Democratic par- 
ty in Philadelphia, which ex-Gov. Pat- 
tison is calling together after throwing 
off the incubus of the Donnelly-Ryan 
machine. 


The Democratic vote in Philadelphia, 
strange as it may seem, has decreased 
in recent years from more than 100,000 
to about 30,000, and it now looks as 
though the missing 70,000, at least, to- 
gether with as many voters from the 
30,000 as have not sold themselves to 
the Republican ring, would be found in 
the new organization. A well-attended 
mass meeting of Democrats was held last 
week, under the call of Mr. Pattison, 
at which the ticket nominated by the 
Union party was endorsed and present- 
ed to the Democratic voters. At the 
same time the news of a break in the 
Donnelly-Ryan machine was announced, 
one of the ward leaders coming over to 
the Pattison organization and bringing 
with him his entire ward committee. The 
interest with which students of munici- 
pal problems will watch the progress of 
this fusion campaign, must be greatly 
intensified by the fact that the fusion 
was possible only after a repudiation of 
the bosses of the national party. 
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Developments in the New York muni- 
cipal campaign arestillencouraging. The 
Conventions of the Citizens’ Union for 
Manhattan Borough and New York 
County last week unanimously endors- 
ed the tickets previously agreed upon 
by the conferees of the various anti- 
Tammany organizations, with the excep- 
tion of one of the nominees for cor- 
oners. It was charged that this man has 
a bad record as a supporter of Tammany, 
and the Borough Convention very prop- 
erly referred his name back to the Com- 
mittee, with the understanding that it 
would make an investigation and substi- 
tute a better choice if the charges were 
sustained. It is already clear that 
the substantial elements among the 
minor anti-Tammany organizations will 
support Mr. Low, and that any would-be 
leaders who may become allies of 
Tammany by holding off will soon find 
themselves without followers. Of no 
class of voters is this so true as of the 
respectable German-Americans, whoma 
number of organizations have professed 
to represent during the period of con- 
ference. What such voters want, above 
all else, is an honest and decent govern- 
ment, and they will pursue the only 
course by which it can be secured. 


What an extraordinary figure is that 
now cut by Comptroller Coler! After 
having lost the nomination of the party 
of reform and good government, he is 
angling for one from the party of cor- 
ruption and bad government, which he 
has so often opposed and so often por- 
trayed in the darkest colors. He will not 
even hear of a renomination for his 
present office, but insists upon the head- 
ship of the ticket, notwithstanding the 
fact that he has so often announced his 
retirement from politics for business 
and other reasons. Although an avowed 
champion of local home rule, and op- 
posed to the interference of State offi- 
cials in city affairs, he has, it would 
seem, brought the question of State con- 
trol of the Democratic party into the 
situation, by his appeal to State poli- 
ticlans to aid him in satisfying his 
heart’s desire. Were he the man most 
of those who shout for him take him to 
be, he would prove his devotion to the 
city’s welfare by giving his support to 
Mr. Low, and putting the great cause of 
munieipal honesty and purity above his 
own petty ambitions. His failure to do 
so casts doubt upon the sincerity of all 
his reform pretensions. His acceptance 
of a Tammany nomination for any of- 
fice whatever will mean that he has put 
himself beyond the pale, and has defi- 
nitely allied himself with the enemies of 
public decency and of the welfare of the 
city. No Ramapo record and no maga- 
zine articles on commercialism in poll- 
tics will ever clean his slate again. 


Each Southern State which tries to re- 





strict negro suffrage attempts some new 
device, and that agreed upon by the ma- 
jority of the Suffrage Committee of the 
Virginia Constitutional Convention is 
very ingenious. There is no “grandfa- 
ther clause,” like the one adopted in 
Louisiana and North Carolina, but the 
illiterate ex-Confederate soldier is assur- 
ed the right to vote by a provision giving 
it to any person who has served in the 
army or navy of either the Confederacy, 
the United States, or any State—which, 
of course, covers both whites and blacks 
who fought for the Union during the 
civil war. Such voters are relieved from 
paying the $1.50 poll-tax which is to be 
required of all others after the Ist of 
January, 1903. Suffrage is also granted 
to any person who, by himself or his 
wife, has paid during the year before 
an election as much as $1 in State taxes 
on property owned by one or the other 
The scheme by which it is expected to 
keep most negroes from the ballot-vox 
is a provision that any man who is not 
an ex-soldier or a taxpayer, in order to 
vote, must, when he offers to register, 
“be able to give a reasonable explana- 
tion of the general nature of the duties 
of the various officers for whom he may, 
at any time, under laws then existing, be 
entitled io vote, and, if physically able, 
shall have indicated his substantial at- 
tachment to, or identification with, this 
State, by having been regularly employ- 
ed or engaged in a lawful trade, profes- 
sion, business, calling, work, or service, 
for at least one-fourth of the time during 
the year next preceding that in which he 
shall offer to vote.” Any State would be 
benefited by an impartial application of 
the principles here embodied, but it is 
obvious that they may be enforced by 
unscrupulous officials in such a manner 
as to admit grossly ignorant and thrift- 
less whites and to debar reasonably in- 
telligent and industrious blacks.  Be- 
ing impartial on its face, the Supreme 
Court would doubtless sustain the Con- 
stitutionality of the provision; and if it 
shall be adopted, the negroes will have 
to depend upon the growing sense of fair 
play in the dominant race to give them 
a chance. It should be added that an- 
other sort of educational qualification 
is proposed after January 1, 1904, in a 
provision that the would-be voter must 
make his application to the registrars 
in writing, and must be able to prepare 
his ballot without help, except in case 
of physical disability. 





The question of transportation has 
given rise to an interesting situation in 
the new oil region of Texas, and the 
outlook now is that the industrial his- 
tory of the Ohio and other oilfields will 
be repeated. The average daily capacity 
of the fifty-two wells that have been 
opened up to this time is about 1,560,000 
barrels. This large output could scarcely 
be handled with promptness by all the 
railways in Texas, even if they should 





combine in an effort to take care of the 
total product without discrimination. As 
a matter of fact, they are very far from 
placing transportation facilities at the 
disposal of all, without any respect to 
persons. Although the demand for the 
oil for use as fuel is greater than the 
railways can supply, only about 125,000 
barrels a day are being shipped, and 
these come chiefly from a single com- 
pany, which is now said to form part 
of the Standard Oil Company. The dif- 
ficulty in shipping the oil from the wells, 
of course, prevents the smaller com- 
panies from earning anything, and the 
prospects are that, unless some measures 
can be taken to secure transportation, 
the stockholders in these companies will 
be obliged to sell out at a low figure. 
Such a necessity would practically re- 
peat the experience of Ohio producers 
who competed with the Standard Oil 
Company twenty years ago, except that 
in this case the suppression of com- 
petition would be far from having the 
same beneficial results as formerly. The 
efforts of ex-Gov. Hogg to form a rival 
syndicate which shall construct pipe 
lines to the coast, and so market the out- 
put of the small producers, are there- 
fore worthy of success from all points 
of view. The suggestion of Gov. Say- 
ers that pipe lines be subjected to the 
law of common carriers also deserves 
serious consideration. 





A different, but quite as interesting 
problem as that of transportation has 
been brought to the front by the at- 
tempt to tax the Texas oil-producers. 
In accordance with the general feeling 
that the oil should be made a special 
object of taxation, Gov. Sayers recom- 
mended 2 bill imposing a tax of 2 per 
cent. upon the gross receipts from all 
sales. Although the rate was finally 
lowered from 2 per cent. to 1 per cent., 
the tax has met with strong opposition 
from producers, and even in the amend- 
ed form has failed to pass both branches 
of the Legislature. The proposed mode 
of imposition will give the objections 
of the producers much weight with stu- 
dents of taxation, although not all of 
their arguments have been of the strong- 
est character. Among those most promi- 
nently urged was the familiar plea 
against crippling an infant industry. 
The cry against discriminating taxation 
was raised, since it was maintained that 
there was quite as much reason for tax- 
ing corporations engaged in producing 
coal or metals, or even farm products. 
Less disingenuous were those who pro- 
tested against double taxation, since the 
oil-producing ground is already taxed, 
and who complained of the exorbitantly 
high rate of the impost. The real ques- 
tion, of course, is the old one as to the 
proper mode of taxing corporations. 
Most of the objections to the tax would 
be overcome by imposing it upon the 
net income, or net income above a speci- 
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fied amount, from the wells. In this 
form the possibility of shifting the tax 
would be minimized, aud most of the 
special pleas put forward would be with- 
out foundation. 


The recent decision of a Delaware 
court on the illegality of prepaying sea- 
men’s wages is much to be commended. 
In this particular case a_ sailor had 
agreed to ship for “‘one shilling for the 
first twenty days and $30 a month there- 
after,’ the $20 that would naturally have 
come to him for the first twenty days be- 
ing paid as commission to an agent who 
had secured the man’s services for the 
British steamer Kestor. By American 
admiralty law the prepayment of wages 
to any but the seaman himself is illegal, 
since it makes possible the perpetration 
of fraud upon ignorant men. The court 
held in this case that the consideration 
of a shilling for the first twenty days 
was an evident attempt to evade the law, 
and, as such, should be held void. Espe- 
cially to be commended is that part of 
the decision which repudiates the de- 
fence offered that the complainant was a 
British citizen, and hence not subject to 
American law. If such a claim should 
be admitted, a wide door to fraudulent 
evasion of the statute would have been 
opened. The law was meant, not merely 
for American seamen on foreign vessels 
and foreign seamen on American vessels, 
but also for foreign seamen shipping on 
foreign vessels in American ports. Any 
other interpretation would have render- 
ed this valuable piece of protective leg- 
islation practically void. 


The progress of the inquiry has al- 
ready done much to inform the lay pub- 
lic in regard to the true nature of the 
case against Rear-Admiral Schley. In 
the public mind, despite endless news- 
paper elucidation, the bone of conten- 
tion has seemed to be Rear-Admiral 
Schley’s behavior at the battle of San- 
tiago itself, and the question whether 
the eredit for the victory should go to 
him or to the Commander-in-Chief, who 
was twenty miles away at the time of 
the beginning of the fighting. Even 
when the precept by which the Court of 
Inquiry is governed was published by 
the Navy Department, the impression 
remained that Schley’s conduct on the 
third of July, 1898, was the real sub- 
ject of the investigation. To any intel- 
ligent man who has followed the digni- 
fied proceedings of the Court, it must 
be plain now that the question to be 
decided is Rear-Admiral Schley’s fitness 
for the command, as shown by his oper- 
ations and movements previous to the 
battle itself. His own personal actions 
under fire, and the turning movement 
ef the Brooklyn, about which discussion 
has’ raged so hotly, have shrunk to their 
proper place as mere incidents of the 
fight. The failure of the public to grasp 
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this is responsible for the frequent poll- | $16.50 a ton, whereas the lowest price 


ing of multitudes at summer resorts 
and elsewhere upon the question, “Who 
was the hero of Santiago?’ and for 
Rear-Admiral Schley's frequent intro- 
duction to public assemblages as “The 
Man Who Was There.” This has never 
been the question at issue, and the clear 
revelation of what underlies it is so 
great a gain as in itself to justify the 
holding of the court. As far as the 
navy itself is concerned, there has 
never been any more idle talk print- 
ed than that which hinted at a con- 
spiracy to deprive Rear-Admiral Schley 
of the honors to which he was entitled 
ws the senior officer present when Cer 
vera made his fatal dash for liberty. 


The painful duty of explaining a joke 
of six months’ standing falls to the Rev. 
Gilbert Reid, missionary at Pekin. Last 
spring, when criticism of missionary 
loot was rife, Mr. Reid wrote to the 
North China Herald “an ironical con- 
fession, intended as a burlesque,” by 
way of rejoinder to the sallies of the 
press. Fat-witted news-writers and edi- 
tors took the joke seriously, and now, 
under date of August 26, the perpetra- 
tor of the hoax explains the incident at 
great length. The most striking thing 
about this serious explanation is that it 
is far more humorous than the joke it- 
self. The Rev. Mr. Reid offers the time- 
honored apology that his loot was “a 
very little one,” or, in his own words, 
“TI favored the looting of only two or 
three houses.”’ And this he did by way 
of retribution upon those who “‘had near- 
ly encompassed our massacre.” Further- 
more, he has saved many innocent Chi- 
nese from pillage; in fact, for his stay- 
ing of the looting hand which was out- 
stretched over the home he now occu- 
pies, the landlord, on his side, has ab- 
stained from collecting rent. The old re- 
frain, ‘““Come live with me,” is evidently 
sung with uncommon fervor by the 
guileless Chinaman confronted by a 
member of the missionary “committee 
on loot.”” But we are far from thinking 
the majority of his fellow-missionaries 
likely to be pleased with Mr. Reid’s 
pleasantry; and if his aim is a complete 
whitewashing, we advise him to quit 
joking and procure a signed testimonial 
from his associates. 


An address by Joseph Lawrence, M. 
P., before the Newport Chamber of Com- 
merce, reported in part by cable, relates 
to the capacity of the United States and 
that of Great Britain in the production 
of steel. The conclusions reached by the 
speaker were rather more favorable to 
the United States in this particular than 
any other that we have seen in the 
course of recent discussion. Mr. Law- 
rence told his audience that Charles M. 
Schwab assured him that the Steel Trust 
could deliver steel billets in England for 





for which British manufacturers could 
make them was $19 Mr. Schwab, he 
said, also asserted that when the Trust 
had completed certain vcean transporta 
tion arrangements now pending, the 
American price would be still lower. In 
addition to this statement, Mr. Schwab 
called the attention of Mr. Lawrence to 
the fact that his (Mr. Schwab's) steel 
workers got double the wages paid Brit 
ish workmen in the same line The 
Iron Age of September 26 quotes steel 
billets at Pittsburgh at $26 to $27 per 
ton, or $10 per ton higher than Mr 
Schwab says that his company can sup 
ply them to England. This large dis 
crepancy is due, probably, to the recent 
strike and to the consequent abnormal 
demand for home consumption. We so 
infer from the remark in the Jron Age 
that “it is no longer a question of price 
in the stee! market, but where to get it.” 
But, after making all allowances, it 
seems a trifle absurd that we should 
maintain a tariff against English steel 
when we are able to undersell English 
manufacturers by $2.50 per ton in their 
own market. Chairman Babcock of the 
Republican Congressional Committee 
will no doubt make good use of Mr 
Schwab's testimony, as reported by Mr 
Lawrence, when he introduces his tariff 
bill. 


That touch of nature which makes 
even bosses kin is beautifully illustrated 
in the case of ex-Deputy Casale of Na- 
ples. Casale was the city boss, until 
the peculations of his followers became 
notorious. A Socialist newspaper brought 
full and explicit charges of corrupt 
practices against him. He _ responded 
with a libel suit, in which the newspaper 
was acquitted and himself morally con- 
demned. That a criminal trial has not 
long since relegated the great Camor- 
rist to prison is due only to some ex- 
traordinary laxness of the prosecuting 
authorities. Meanwhile Casale has been 
asked to give his opinion on the work 
of the Committee of Investigation 
which now rules Naples. Naturally, his 
anxiety is not for himself, but for his 
well-loved city, and his opinion is that 
of other famous politicians concerning 
investigating committees: 

“As a citizen and Neapolitan,” said 

Casale, “I believe that the investigation 
will carry in its train incaleulable harm 
to our city, both of a moral and economic 
sort. The scope of the investigation is too 
broad. It has acted upon a plan which will 
make the whole world believe that in Na- 
ples there is not a hand-breadth of earth 
untainted by corruption and crooked pra¢ 
tices.” 
This high moral indignation has a 
strangely familiar ring. Where can we 
have heard the like before? Is it pos- 
sibly Murphy and Devery on the spoii- 
ing of “business” by reformers? Or is 
it Mr. Croker of Wantage protesting that 
New York is the best governed city in 
the world? 
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“The atrocious crime of being a young 
man” is one which must be imputed to 
President McKinley’s successor. Mr. 
Roosevelt is both the latest and the 
youngest incumbent of his high office, 
being one of four inaugurated under 
fifty. At his present age, not one of 
the other three—Pierce, Grant, and 
Cleveland—we may be sure, was any- 
thing like so youthful in temperament, 
se full of animal spirits, so openly af- 
fected with the love of boyish as well 
as manly sports. In a marked degree he 
represents the Young America of to-day, 
for at the date of his birth all tha* pas- 
sion for athletics which he typifies was 
nearly invisible in college circles, yet 
grew with his growth, overcame him, 
ond made him one of the extreme de- 
fenders of games discredited for rough- 
ness and peril. How far the new gospel 
of brawn was responsible for his par- 
ticipating in the Spanish war, we will 
not now inquire; but hundreds of the 
rising generation, bred to the rush lines 
of the “Soldiers’ Field” and other col- 
lege playgrounds, passed naturally to 
the larger “sport” of killing Spaniards 
in Cuba. The recruiting of the Rough 
Riders had less a Wild Western than a 
juvenile aspect, as had all that was spec- 
tacular in Colonel Roosevelt’s military 
career. 

The same happy period of life pro- 
tracted into manhood has been manifest 
in his volubility, his impulsiveness 
(which as Governor led him into more 
than one amusing situation), his rest- 
lessness and excitableness. Especially 
in the Expansionist we discern the boy 
whose patriotism is indistinguishable 
from a sense of national bigness in 
every dimension. True, the boy’s mind, 
fired by the contemplation of the Great- 
est, Freest, and Best, is content with 
the boundaries shown on the map and 
familiar in spread-eagle oratory—“from 
the Atlantic Ocean to the Pacific from 
the Great Lakes to the Gulf.” Nor does 
the child feel the stirring of a mission- 
ary political propaganda, in which the 
Declaration of Independence is to be 
made to cross the seas—never to re- 
turn. But there is no natural dividing 
line between the megalomania of self- 
satisfaction and that of dissatisfaction 
with the area in which so much bigness 
has swelled up. The boy is father to 
the man. 

The spirit of adventure taking us to 
lands remote in the pursuit of wealth, 
power, and glory is again associated 
with the sap and buoyancy of early 
years. The author of ‘Hunting Trips 
of a Ranchman,’ ‘Ranch Life and the 
Hunting Trail,’ and ‘The Winning of the 
West’ reverts by sympathy to the in- 
fancy of the republic, and, in default of 
Boone and Leatherstocking, fraternizes 
with the cowboy of to-day. In an un- 


guarded moment he even contrasts the 
plodding farmer unfavorably with the 


cowboy, as if nomadic “roughing it” 
were a more valuable element in our 
civilization than settled industry. This 
is exactly the way it would strike a boy’s 
imagination if he could see the two 
side by side; it would be like comparing 
the circus with a horse-car stable. In 
short, one cannot but feel that Mr. 
Roosevelt, but for his breeding and cul- 
ture, might readily have fallen a victim 
to the dime novel. 

We share the poet’s aversion to “ir- 
reverence for the dreams of youth,” and 
we indulge in these reminiscences solely 
because they serve to explain why there 
were such general misgivings as to the 
results of Mr. Roosevelt’s succeeding 
President McKinley. It was not his 
relative youthfulness, as being fifteen 
years younger than his late chief, or 
more than ten years below the average of 
all the Presidents in their first terms. 
The fear lay in those impetuous traits 
which betokened a retarded maturity 
alike of judgment and of ideals, and 
which might—particularly in our deal- 
ings with foreign nations—expose the 
country, if not to actual dangers, at 
least to mortifying collisions. Mr. Roose- 
velt had shown that boyish lack of 
humor which consisted in taking his 
own strenuousness seriously; and how 
large a part humor plays in statesman- 
ship need not be insisted upon. He had, 
also, both in the versatility of his public 
experience and in his disappointing 
Governorship, shown a certain incon- 
stancy which of all things is out of 
place at the head of the Federal Admin- 
istration. Civil-Service Commissioner, 
Police Commissioner, Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Navy, “captain, or colonel, or 
knight in arms,” Governor—valuable dis- 
cipline this, in the sum, for perpetual 
adolescence, yet suggestive of fickleness 
and a roving habit. 

A man’s nature was never wholly 
changed even bysuch a fortune of sudden 
responsibility as has befallen Mr. Roose- 
velt; and calm, steadiness, reticence, the 
just vision, are to be attained by him, if 
at all, only by severe internal conflict. 
We can await the issue hopefully and 
generously, but at the same time we can- 
not avoid asking ourselves whether he 
may not be the mirrorof his time; wheth- 
er this people has not declined from the 
manhood which reached its full height 
in the Civil War, to a childhood peril- 
ously near to decay. We shall answer 
this doubt as optimistically as we can 
by quoting here a remarkable viewof the 
American tendency as it appeared to a 
friendly foreign observer in 1855, at the 
beginning of the armed struggle over 
slavery in Kansas. We quote from the 
Autobiography of Harriet Martineau, 
written at a time when she supposed her 
own end to be imminent: 

“Negro slavery in the United States, as 
regards the existing Union, is near its end, 
I have no doubt. I regard with a deeper 


concern the manifest retrogression of the 
American people in their political and so- 








cial character. They seem to be lapsing 
from national manliness into childhood— 
retrograding from the aims and interests 
of the nineteenth century into those of 
the fifteenth and sixteenth. Their passion 
for territorial aggrandizement, for gold, for 
buccaneering adventure, and for vulgar 
praise, is seen miserably united with the 
pious pretensions and fraudulent ingenuity 
which were, in Europe, old-fashioned three 
centuries ago, and which are now kept alive 
only in a few petty or despised states where 
dynasty is on its last legs. : 

“I know that there are better men, an 
plenty of them, in America than those who 
represent the nation in the view of Eu- 
rope; but these better men are silent and 
inactive; and the national retrogression is 
not visibly retarded by them. I fear it 
eannot be. I fear that when the bulk of a 
nation is below its institutions—whether 
by merely wanting the requisite knowledge 
or by being in an immature moral condi- 
tion—it is not the intelligence and virtue 
of a small, despairing, and inactive mi- 
nority that can save it from lapses into 
barbarism. I fear that the American nation 
is composed almost entirely of the vast 
majority who coarsely boast, and the small 
minority who timidly despair, of the Repub- 
lic. It appears but too probable that the 
law of Progression may hold good with re- 
gard to the world at large without pre- 
venting the retrogression of particular por- 
tions of the race. 

“But the American case is not exactly 
of this kind. I rather take it to be that a 
few wise men, under solemn and inspiring 
influences, laid down a loftier political pro- 
gramme than their successers were able to 
fulfil. If so, there is, whatever disappoint- 
ment, no retrogression, properly speaking. 
We supposed the American character and 
policy to be represented by the chiefs of 
the Revolution, and their Declaration of In- 
dependence and republican Constitution: 
and now we find ourselves mistaken in our 
supposition. It is a disappointment; but 
we had rather admit a disappointment than 
have to witness an actual retrogression.” 





THE MUNICIPAL CONTEST IN NEW 
YORK. 


“The one issue in this campaign,” con- 
cludes the admirable platform adopted 
by the Republican City Convention last 
week, “is an upright administration of 
municipal affairs, conceived and execut- 
ed solely for the benefi€ of the people. 
It is the issue of common honesty. It is 
the fight of good citizenship against 
bad, selfish, and careless citizenship.” It 
would be difficult to better this compact 
and forcible statement of the contest 
upon which we are just entering. 

The conventions of both the Citizens’ 
Union and the Republicans showed the 
right spirit. The threatened attempt to 
“stampede” the Union Convention for 
Mr. Coler was not made, the Comptrol- 
ler’s chief advocate announcing that he 
had refused to allow the use of his 
name; but it was obvious that only a 
small minority of the delegates would 
have supported such a movement under 
any circumstances. Moreover, the espe- 
cial champions of Mr. Coler announced 
their loyalty to the principles of the 
Union, and their purpose to stand by 
the candidate who was selected for the 
head of the ticket. The temper and the 
action of the Republican Convention 
were all that could be desired, from the 
excellent speech which Mr. Robert C. 
Morris delivered, as temporary chair- 
man, throughout the proceedings. Hearty 
codperation is assured between the two 
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great anti-Tammany organizations in 
the support of Seth Low. Such minor 
organizations as have participated in 
the preliminary conferences and really 
desire the overthrow of Tammany, will 
now fall into line; such as do not, will 
become simply the allies of the com- 
mon foe whom they have professed to 
hate. 

The figures of 1897 are full of encour- 
agement. Four years ago Tammany cast 
only 233,997 votes, against 253,413 by the 
Citizens’ Union and the Republicans to- 
gether (151,540 for Low and 101,873 for 
Tracy). Here was a plurality of nearly 
20,000 against Tammany, if the votes di- 
vided between the two chief opposing or- 
ganizations had been concentrated upon 
one man. But the real plurality against 
Tammany was more than twice 20,000, 
for Henry George had run as an inde- 
pendent; and even after his sudden 
death, on the eve of the election, 21,693 
votes were cast for his son and name- 
sake. Mr. George was as strongly op- 
posed to Tammany as Mr. Low, and not 
long before the end declared that, “If 
T cannot be elected, I should prefer that 
Mr. Low should occupy the chair of 
Mayor of Greater New York. If I thought 
I could not win, I would say, Vote for 
Low.” The chief supporters of Mr. 
George in 1897 are prominent in the Citi- 
zens’ Union now, and one of them is a 
candidate on the fusion ticket. It must 
be remembered also that the real anti- 
Tammany plurality of more than 40,000 
in 1897 was secured under conditions 
far less favorable for the opposition than 
those which now exist. Tammany had 
then been out of power for three years. 
The public memory is short, and the 
recollections of Tammany misrule were 
dim. There were even people who pre- 
tended that Tammany had reformed, 
and that it would be decent if it return- 
ed to power under a mayor who had 
won a respectable reputation as a judge. 
It was impossible to arouse the voters 
to a realizing sense of the peril which 
confronted the city, because the object- 
lesson was too remote. Now we have had 
Tammany in power for nearly four 
years, growing steadily worse from first 
to last. Apologies for the organization 
are impossible; hope of its reform is ab- 
surd. It stands before the public for 
what it really is—the exemplification 
of all that is bad in government. Its 
continuance in authority means only 
greater license for the powers of evil, 
and lower depths of shame for decent 
citizens. In short, to support Tammany 
means that one connives at the degrada- 
tion of the city. It seems impossible 
that a majority of the voters should not 
see their duty, and do it. Meanwhile, 
Mr. Low, who has been three times a 
candidate for Mayor, twice in the old 
city of Brooklyn and once in Greater 
New York, and fully realizes the press- 
ing necessity of an immediate start by 
the reform forces, has saved practically 
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a week by making his replies on Friday 
and Saturday to the notification com- 
mittees of the Citizens’ Union and Re- 
publicans largely anticipate the letter 
of acceptance which he will write, after 
all the bodies that joined in selecting 
him have formally communicated their 
action. 

In the language of his first speech, “to 
wrest the control of the city from those 
who permit one man to govern it from 
his English home, like a second George 
III., and to make millions for himself 
and his friends out of his control of it, 
as though this imperial city of New 
York were his private gold mine,” is the 
supreme object of the campaign. In his 
second speech, to the Republican Com- 
mittee on Saturday evening, Mr. Low 
further characterized the existing admin- 
istration as one “under the direction or 
by permission of an absentee who is not 
responsible to the people,” and defined 
what is offered in its stead as “home 
rule, carried on by the Mayor himself, 
who is responsible to the people, and to 
them alone.” This sole responsibility to 
the people was also emphasized by Mr. 
Low’s statement that it would be his 
“duty, in case of election, to stand as 
the representative of the city itself, and 
to administer the city government zin 
the public interest only,’ and by this 
explicit declaration of independence of 
all bosses and machines: 

“It is indeed highly important that all 
who vote for me shall understand that, if 
elected, the actual as well as the nominal 
head of the city Government will be in the 
City Hall. As I shall accept the respon- 
sibility incident to such a conduct of the 
city as we propose, so I shall reserve the 
right to act on every question to come be- 
fore me according to my best judgment.” 

Mr. Low laid stress in each of his 
speeches on the importance of registra- 
tion, and especially of early registration. 
This is a matter which Tammany never 
neglects, but which the other side is only 
too apt to overlook. It may be taken 
for granted that the Republican manag- 
ers will send by mail a personal notifi- 
cation of the arrangements for registra- 
tion to every voter whose name is on the 
rolls of the organization. The Citizens’ 
Union will, of course, do the same thing 
for all members of that body, but it 
should do much more; it should make 
sure that everybody who can be per- 
suaded to vote against Tammany shall 
be registered. We learn of one district 
where the Union has already decided to 
do this, and the example should be imi- 
tated throughout the city. There are 
more voters in this city who oppose 
Tammany than there are who favor it. 
The organization can be dislodged from 
power if the majority of honest and de- 
cent citizens can be got to the polls. 
A good start has been made in the cam- 
paign, but hard work will be required 
every day of the five weeks before elec- 
tion to secure the end in view. 
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“A COUNTRY WITHOUT STRIKES.” 

Considerable surprise, tinged with not 
a little indignant incredulity, has been 
provoked by recent dispatches concern- 
ing the labor situation in New Zealand. 
Trades-unionists, and all those who ad- 
vocate an extension of “the economic 
functions of the state,” have refused to 
believe that a land of industria! peace 
could by any possibility contemplate a 
return to the vicious system of free com- 
petition. But the information from New 
Zealand is now too well authenticated 
to admit of its being waved aside in any 
cavalier fashion, and there can no long- 
er be doubt that the whole body of leg- 
islation which has received so much 
praise from social reformers, bids fair 
to be repealed before a great while by 
the very men who secured its adoption. 

It will be remembered that, some ten 
years ago, after the maritime strike 
which practically resulted in a war of 
classes, the New Zealand Parliament 
passed a series of measures designed to 
secure industrial quiet by means of com- 
pulsory arbitration of labor disputes. 
The new legislation provided for a final 
Court of Arbitration and for Boards of 
Conciliation, in which employers and 
employees should be represented by men 
of their own class and choice. The coun- 
try was divided into “industrial dis- 
tricts,” and one Board of Conciliation 
was to be appointed in each. Neither 
court nor ooards were to interfere in 
any industrial dispute, but the boards 
were merely to deal with such matters 
as should be brought before them, the 
Court of Arbitration acting as a tribunal 
of final appeal whenever conciliation 
should prove ineffectual. Authority to 
make its decisions binding whenever ad- 
visable was bestowed upon the court. 

With these extensive powers it might 
reasonably be expected that compulsory 
arbitration would succeed in New Zea- 
land, if anywhere. As a matter of fact, 
the advocates of state interference in la- 
bor disputes have pointed to the colony 
as a classic example of the proper mode 
of dealing with industrial questions, and 
an idyllic picture of the conditions there 
prevailing has been drawn by economists 
of the impressionist school. According 
to Mr. Henry D. Lloyd, 


“The Compulsory Arbitration Law of New 
Zealand and its laws for progressive tax- 
ation, land resumption, and labor regula- 
tion are in truth the most advanced appli- 
cations yet made in the modern world of 
the doctrines of Carlyle and Ruskin, . « 
that captains of industry are captains in 
the public service.” 

Mr. Lloyd describes the working of the 
compulsory arbitration acts as being 
highly satisfactory. The boards succeed, 
he says, in settling most of the disputes 
brought before them; they throw light 
upon mooted questions, and assist in 
shaping public opinion. But their crown- 
ing service is that they have made New 
Zealand “a country without strikes,” 
thus doing away with the use of vio- 
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lence in settling labor disputes, and even 
“blazing the trail along which interna- 
tional arbitration must move if it would 
succeed.” 

No one would wish to dash the hopes 
of those who are desirous to improve 
this wretched world, and it is to be re- 
gretted that the roseate views of the 
admirers of New Zealand conditions 
cannot be accepted, nor the reality of 
their Utopia recognized. But the in- 
terests of economic truth demand that 
the full facts concerning every economic 
change shall be known, that all things 
shall be proved, and those only held fast 
which are good. However desirable it be 
to have a country without strikes—and 
few would hesitate in deciding that 
question—it is of more importance that 
industry go on upon some terms, and 
that it hold out some prizes whose at- 
tainment would be worthy even of a 
strike. In this view of things, conditions 
in New Zealand wear an aspect some- 
what different from that customarily 
presented by the Utopists. According to 
Mr. J. Grattan Grey, who has lived in 
Australasia the greater part of his life, 
and has been an observer of the situa- 
tion in New Zealand from the beginning, 
“the working of the conciliation boards 
has been so mischievous and ineffectual 
as to demonstrate quite clearly that they 
ought to be done away with.” They 
have developed some of the characteris- 
tics of our own legislatures, for they pro- 
tract their sessions in order to earn 
more, since they are paid upon the 
“more days, more dollars” principle. In- 
stead of discouraging industrial dis- 
putes, they are constantly fomenting 
them, preventing the expansion of in- 
dustrial enterprise, and leading capital- 
ists to keep their wealth locked up in 
banks, through fear of the conditions 
under which investment must take place, 
if at all. Nor have the long and ill- 
considered lucubrations of the concilia- 
tion boards resulted in maintaining in- 
dustrial peace. From 1896 to 1900, no 
fewer than ninety trade disputes were 
brought before the boards by trades- 
unions, and of these only twenty-nine 
were settled. Belonging largely to 
special trades, the board members have 
been too ill-informed and too narrow to 
act intelligently in the settlement of dis- 
putes in lines of work other than their 
own, The whole experiment has, in fact, 
turned out to be a disastrous failure. 

The general economic outlook in the 
island is also far from possessing the 
roseate tint it has been supposed to have, 


The public debt is increasing, and per-. 


capita taxation is heavy, exceeding that 
of any other Australasian colony. The 
colony is over-governed and badly ad- 
ministered. The Parliament contains a 
large number of self-seeking men, who 
pose as friends of labor, and whose ef- 
forts, far from promoting industrial 
peace, have seriously strained the rela- 
tions between employer and employee. 





It would be fair to inquire hew it is 
that such a conflict of evidence concern- 
ing the state of things prevailing in New 
Zealand has come to exist. On this 
point a remark made by Mr. Grey fur- 
nishes some light. Commenting upon 
certain bright pictures of the New Zea- 
land labor situation, he suggestively ob- 
serves that they have, as a rule, been 
drawn by “birds of passage,” ‘“‘who have 
taken a run of a few weeks through the 
colony,” and “who appear to throw 
themselves straight into the arms of 
those who wilfully mislead them.” Ap- 
peal may safely be made to the opinions 
of the colonists themselves. What is 
really the view held by New Zealanders 
concerning their own prospects may be 
inferred from the political movement 
now making head. The farmers, who 
have all along found themselves serious- 
ly hampered by the system of legislation 
there prevailing, as well as by the heavy 
tariffcharges upon manufactures, are now 
demanding repeal of the laws from 
which they are suffering, and modifica- 
tion, if not abolition, of the import du- 
ties. Whether they can carry both these 
reforms may be doubtful. In their op- 
position to labor legislation, however, 
they will have the support of manufac-’ 
turers and investors; and the ultimate 
disappearance of the socialist Utopia 
which has been so widely lauded by on- 
lookers, but which has caused so much 
dissatisfaction to those who have lived 
under it, is reasonably to be looked for, 
and probably at no distant day. 


THE GERMAN DREYFUS CASE. 


Just two years ago German military 
men were reading the accounts of the 
second trial of Capt. Alfred Dreyfus 
with unconcealed satisfaction. Such 
monstrous falsehoods, such wicked con- 
spiracies, such deliberate schemes to en- 
trap an innocent man, were possible 
only in the French army, they conclud- 
ed. The Rennes revelations were to them 
proof positive that, as the true soldier 
spirit was so obviously wanting, the Re- 
public’s forces were internally as disor- 
ganized as was the case in 1870. That 
there was anything wrong with the sys- 
tem of universal conscription itself 
they indignantly denied. So, too, in ob- 
serving the British failures in South 
Africa, German military critics have 
not hesitated to say that the internal 
discipline of Kitchener’s forces was at 
fault, and that a respectable army could 
never be secured if a country had to 
rely upon voluntary enlistments, instead 
of upon conscription, 

Now, however, it is Germany itself 
which furnishes us with a glaring illus- 
tration of the depths militarism can 
reach, even when the circumstances un- 
der which it flourishes are most favor- 
able. At Gumbinnen a court-martial has 
offered as a sacrifice at the altar of 





the god Discipline a non-commissioned 


officer named Marten, found guilty of 
having shot his captain. Although the 
two civilian law members of the court 
voted for his acquittal, although not a 
single newspaper of any party believes 
that the evidence offered was in any way 
conclusive, he is to hang, after serving a 
year’s sentence for a minor crime. The 
Kélnische Volkszeitung has kindly ex- 
plained that, even if innocent, it is ad- 
visable that Marten should die, lest Dis- 
cipline suffer by a failure to find any 
criminal. 


This sounds monstrous enough to An- 
glo-Saxon ears, but it reads still worse 
when one remembers that the available 
evidence against the victim was purely 
circumstantial, and that his life had 
been placed in jeopardy for this same 
offence on a previous occasion. At the 
first trial he and the other suspects 
were acquitted. This did not please the 
general, who, as reviewing authority, 
passed upon the papers, and solely at his 
instance the trial began anew, with the 
result that Marten’s death was decided 
upon. The other non-commissioned offi- 
cers involved were acquitted, only to be 
dishonorably dismissed, with the loss of 
the 1,000 marks bounty to which they 
were each about to become entitled by 
virtue of long and faithful service. 

If there were those who thought that 
the German press and public were so 
under the domination of the military 
aristocracy as to remain silent in the 
face of this judicial outrage, the wave 
of indignation which has swept over the 
Empire should convince them of their 
error beyond all cavil. Every newspaper, 
irrespective of party or creed, whether 
Conservative or Liberal, Agrarian or 
Socialist, has registered its protest, 
with the exception quoted above. If no 
Zola and no Picquart have come to the 
rescue of this victim of military despot- 
ism, there have at least been no public 
men ready to demand his sacrifice. 
Among the people the feeling of dis- 
satisfaction is deep and universal. No 
judgment in recent times, says the Ber- 
lin Tageblatt, has so stirred the public 
and been so universally condemned as 
this. In Berlin, the home of militarism, 
Dr. Carl Liebknecht, son of the famous 
Wilhelm Liebknecht, has had the temer- 
ity to address a great mass-meeting 
called in protest—itself an unheard-of 
thing. In a dozen different places money 
is being collected to make good|the losses 
of the summarily discharged non-com- 
missioned officers. The Association of 
German Watchmakers, 4,000 strong, has 
protested through its organ against the 
acceptance of that link in the fragile 
chain of evidence which hinges upon the 
reliability of several cheap watches, and 
with this link gone the entire chain 
gives way. Finally, the public is 
following Sergeant Marten’s appeal 
from his death sentence with an in- 
tense desire for a reversal, which is 
strengthened by the announcement that 
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not one iota of additional evidence 
was produced at the second trial, and 
that the public prosecutor did not dare 
to ask for the death sentence which, 
to his amazement, the military members 
of the court pronounced. 

That there have been reactionary 
voices heard, even among those who ad- 
mit the injustice of the verdict, is true. 
The worshippers of Discipline have been 
on hand to deprecate the publicity of 
the matter, “so injurious to the service.”’ 
Yet had not the law calling for the pres- 
ent partial publicity in military trials 
been passed, some two or three years 
ago, Marten might have gone to his 
death without the public’s being aware 
that a trial had taken place. It would 
be hard to find a case which would more 
thoroughly demonstrate the vital neces- 
sity of unlimited publicity than has this 
very trial, in which all that related to 
the bad character of the murdered offi- 
cer was heard only behind closed doors. 
The military officials will not see that 
their authority over their subordinates is 
in no way threatened by public trials 
conducted in accordance with the cere- 
mony and procedure of civil courts, and 
that if their own methods are beyond re- 
proach, full publicity will only strength- 
en them with their men and with the 
public. They are even protesting against 
the public collections on behalf of Mar- 
ten’s dismissed comrades on the ground 
that such actions are detrimental to Dis- 
cipline, since they practically nullify and 
set aside the punishments meted out by 
the authorities. 

The vital truth which the military 
autocrats cannot recognize is plain to 
both the press and the people. It is, that 
the mere suspicion of such a grave mis- 
carriage of justice as that at Gumbinnen 
does infinitely more harm to the army’s 
standing before the nation than would a 
thousand collections on behalf of too se- 
verely treated sergeants. Thanks to the 
court’s disregard of the evidence before 
it, in its haste to find a victim, the press 
has had an incentive to speak its mind 
freely in criticism of the military sys- 
tem as it has hitherto never dared to do, 
and it has used its opportunity and rec- 
egnized its duty in an inspiring way. 
The cause of freedom of thought and 
speech the country over has profited by 
this in no small degree. 


MODERN ART IN VENICE. 
VENICE, September, 1901. 


Venice is not a town usually associated 
with enterprise. The casual tourist, by this 
time, knows that in its indolence born of 
decay he is to look for its charm. But there 
have been signs of change in recent years, 
Every one still remembers the loud outcry 
made when the little steamboat began its 
useful journeys up and down the Grand 
Canal. Then came the destruction of the 
beautiful Island of Sant’ Elena—in the eyes 
of the faithful, a crime calling to Heaven 
for vengeance, and really, it must be con- 
fessed, a misfortune. The lace and glass in- 
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dustries, thanks largely to Cook and Ruskin, 
between them, have revived, until now, I 
am assured, the working-women in Venice, 
Murano, and the more prosperous islands 
actually get enough to eat. New big hotels 
have gone up on the Lido; as you steam 
or row over towards Mestre or Fusina, you 
see a cluster of tall factory chimneys belch- 
ing forth clouds of black smoke, while parts 
of the Giudecca bear no slight resemblance 
to Jersey City. Rumors are rife of a scheme 
to fill up the canals. Altogether, the spirit 
of Young Italy begins to be active in Venice, 
but I am not sure that it manifests itself 
anywhere more diligently and unexpectedly 
than in the International Art Exhibition now 
held annually under municipal patronage and 
artistic direction. 

The Exhibition is in its fourth summer, 
but this is the first time I have been able to 
visit it. So little has been heard of it in 
comparison with the shows of Munich, Dres- 
den, and Vienna, that I was not prepared 
to find the general arrangement and man- 
agement so excellent in many respects. The 
Exhibition building stands in the Public 
Gardens, within a pleasant ride on the penny 
steamboat—or, on a cool day, a pleasant 
walk—from anywhere along the Grand Ca- 
nal or the Riva. The Gallery having for 
object primarily the display of works of art, 
space has not been ruthlessly sacrificed to 
architectural effect, as at Glasgow. The 
lighting is fairly good, though the uses of 
the velarium seem to have been imper- 
fectly understood; a muslin veil or screen, 
drawn tightly, tempering the sunshine per- 
haps, but by no means helping it to fall just 
where it is needed. The decorations verge 
somewhat on indiscretion, color and pattern 
distracting the eye from the pictures that 
alone should attract it. But this very In- 
discretion is eloquent witness to the suc- 
cess of the Exhibition, for it was the sur- 
plus made in the first three years that has 
enabled the authorities to redecorate the 
building throughout. 

The financial prosperity of the show is 
really one of its most extraordinary fea- 
tures. In England, nowadays, artists are 
bewailing the bad times and the rapidly in- 
creasing difficulty in disposing of their pro- 
ductions. But, to judge from the present 
Venetian Exhibition, times never have 
been more flourishing. Almost every other 
picture and print and drawing is already 
marked ‘‘Sold.’’ Queen Margherita has set 
the fashion by investing in some twenty 
works by foreign as well as native artists, 
and the private collector eagerly follows 
suit. The permanent galleries of modern 
art in Venice and Turin seem to vie with 
each other in their efforts to appropriate 
to themselves as many of the exhibits as 
possible. Apparently, a very fever of buy- 
ing prevails. I am told that this is, in a 
measure, due to the practical interest taken 
in the exhibition from the start by King 
Humbert and Queen Margherita, and still 
continued by the Queen. For its existence, 
indeed, I believe they are responsible; 
money which the loyal Venetians had pro- 
posed to lavish upon a regal gift to them, 
having been at their request devoted in- 
stead to the encouragement of contem- 
porary art. But, whatever the causes, there 
can be no question that remarkable finan- 
cial success has attended the undertaking 
from the first. And I think it is to be 
noted that there has been no foolish en- 
deavor to protect or patronize Italian art- 
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ists alone. The foreigner shares in the 
good fortune. Absolutely no national line 
is drawn. Only this year two pictures by 
British artists have been bought for the 
Venetian permanent gallery. I was special- 
ly struck with this, coming fresh from Lon- 
don, where, at the Academy, the foreigner 
is so grudgingly admitted, and where no 
municipal scheme or bequest like the 
Chantrey is ever likely to include him 

So far I have said little about the pic- 
tures, nor do I propose to go into detail on 
the subject. For one thing, the world has 
become sated with international exhibi- 
tions; for another, the same canvases have 
a way of reappearing in almost every show 
of the kind opened—artists having even 
begun to paint certain pictures for the 
sole purpose of sending them on tour from 
country to country. Besides, it is out of 
the question for Venice to compete with 
Paris in its international hospitality. Most 
nationalities are represented, but some 
very poorly-—-the Americans, for example. I 
could have wished my countrymen had 
stayed away altogether, to so little ad- 
vantage do they show themselves. Indeed, 
the one section that makes any pretence 
to completeness is the Italian, which, per- 
haps, is natural enough. If last summer 
Frenchmen monopolized the greater number 
of galleries in the Grand Palais, it must 
not now be wondered at if Italians do 
what they can to profit by their opportunt! 
ties. 

Personally I cannot regret the chances 
this gives for the study of modern Italian 
art at home; as I have seen it abroad, it 
has always struck me as depressingly com- 
monplace. Even in the Italian rooms at the 
Paris Exhibition, M. Boldini and Segan- 
tini were the only two men who stood out 
with distinction. The other exhibitors ap- 
peared to be preoccupied with reéchoing 
Fortuny, manufacturing Salon sensations, 
or turning out pleasing baits for the tour- 
ists who crowd the Piazza in Venice and 
the Corso in Rome. But abroad there is 
at least the possibility that many artists, 
for one reason or another, have not been 
included. At home there is less probability 
of important omissions, and an entirely 
representative collection is expected. Pre- 
sumably this is found at Venice. In mere 
point of numbers the list of exhibitors ts 
doubtless beyond criticism. I had no idea 
S60 many painters were at work to-day in 
Italy. And everything has been done 
that could be done for their bene- 
fit. Their pictures are well hung, 
never crowded, as a rule allowed the neces- 
sary margin. They are grouped according 
to the different modern schools—the Ve- 
netians, the Piedmontese, the Tuscans, the 
Neapolitans; all in their respective gal- 
leries, with separate rooms or special 
space set apart for the artists held in 
most honor in their own country—Morelll, 
Previati, Luigi Nono. Certainly the Ital- 
ian exhibitors have nothing to complain 
of. 

And now, what is the impression made by 
so large and complete a collection? I! 
might as well be honest and say at once 
that I have come away from the Exhibition 
with my estimate of modern Italian art, 
if anything, lowered. I have wandered from 
room to room, searching almost in vain 
for work of genuine vigor, beauty, or in- 
dividuality. There is nothing by M. Bol- 
dini, and next to nothing by Segeautini. 
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Morelli, whose reputation is so great just 
now in Italy, I thought theatrical in his 
religious pictures, as if he were but bid- 
ding for popular favor in his choice of 
subjects approved by a fashion of the day. 
Previatt, in his straining after mysticism, 
seemed a belated offshoot of the Rose- 
Croix, far more self-conscious in his recent 
work ithan in some earlier sketches I had 
seen a few days before in Milan. Luigi 
Nono might be described as an Italian 
Marcus stone, providing the public with 
the sentiment it can best appreciate. And 
among all the others whose contributions 
were more limited in number, Fragiacomo, 
with one or two landscapes, Tito, perhaps, 
and Fattari (a Tuscan of decidedly original 
method, whom I have now met for the 
first time) are the only ones whose work 
detained or interested me. A Royal Acad- 
emy would not be so well hung, but, other- 
wise, it could hardly prove more common- 
place. To me this has been no small 
disappointment. Italian artists and dealers 
will talk to you of schools and movements 
and secessions; between them, they have 
even invented a new name for a certain 
group—lItalian ‘‘Divisionists’’ having suc- 
ceeded to French Pointillistes. But, for all 
the artistic smoke, there is very little 
fire. Segantini, a Divisionist probably 
without knowing it, has a few followers, 
as the Exhibition explains. But I discov- 
ered signs of no other movement, of no 
tendency, except to conform to the pictorial 
fashions at present in vogue, to come in 
first in the race for popularity. It may 
be the mistake in Venice to accept the 
Doge’s Palace and the School of San Roc- 
co as the standard. But, after all, the art 
that cannot be submitted to the standard 
of the masters is not worth consideration. 
N. N. 


CHATEAUBRIAND THE STATESMAN. 


PARIS, September 17, 1901. 


Nothing that concerns the personality of 
Chateaubriand can be indifferent to those 
who recognize in him one of the precursors 
of the Romantic school of literature, as well 
as one of the supporters of constitutional 
government in France. Chateaubriand de- 
serves to be studied in this double charac- 
ter. I will not dwell to-day on the merits 
of Chateaubriand as a writer; some of his 
early writings, which excited great emotion 
at the time, are now almost forgotten. Few 
people read the ‘Génie du Christianisme,’ the 
‘Martyrs,’ ‘Atala,’ ‘René,’ the ‘Dernier des 
Abencerages.’ The work which survives, 
and which will always be read, is the ‘Mé- 
moires d’Outre-tombe,’ an autobiography 
which has pages never to be forgotten. 
Chateaubriand shows himself in it with all 
his passions, his defects as well as his vir- 
tues; and the dominant note of these me- 
moirs is a certain feeling of sadness, of 
melancholy, of what might be called pess- 
imism, which gives a dramatic and some- 
times almost sublime character to these 
outbursts of a noble soul. 

It ought to be said at once that the ‘Mé- 
moires d’Outre-tombe’ are not merely a 
literary work. The incidents of the life of 
Chateaubriand are all more or less inter- 
woven with politics. The political part is 
probably that in which he took the greatest 
pride. He resisted the power of Napoleon, 
and left the diplomatic service of France 
after the execution of the Duke d’Enghien. 





His pamphlet, ‘Bonaparte et les Bourbons,’ 
was worth to the Bourbons, in the words 
of Louis XVIII. himself, a hundred thou- 
sand men. His other political pamphlets, 
the most important *of which’ was ‘La Mon- 
archie selon la Charte,’ were an attempt to 
reconcile the old dynasty with constitution- 
al government, and the’ country with the 
old dynasty. 

It is rather difficult to reconcile the atti- 
tude of Chateaubriand towards the Bourpons, 
and of the Bourbons towards Chateaubriand, 
if we do not take into consideration his 
unbending character, which had all the te~ 
nacity of a Breton with the consciousness of 
genius; and equally the hereditary propen- 
sities of the Bourbons, who accepted consti. 
tutional government only as a necessity. 
In a curious study by M. Gustave Lanson, 
this author enters into interesting detatls 
on the rupture of Chateaubriand with Louis 
XVIIL.: 

“On the 6th of June, 1824, the day of 
Pentecost, Viscount Chateaubriand, Minis- 
ter of Foreign Affairs, went, at half-past 
ten in the morning, to the Pavillon de Mar- 
san, to pay his respects to Monsieur. He 
could not be received, and went to hear the 
music in the chapel. A servant came to 
fetch him; his secretary was asking for 
him. Chateaubriand found him in the Salon 
des Maréchaux: ‘You are no longer Minister, 
sir,’ were the first words of the secretary, 
who placed in his hands a letter from the 
President of the Council, M. de Villéle, with 
an ordonnance of the King. The latter was 
thus worded: ‘Sir, I obey the King’s order 
in transmitting at once to your Excellency 
an ordonnance which the King has just 
signed.’ This royal ordonnance confided the 
Foreign Office ad interim to the President of 
the Council in place of Viscount Chateau- 
briand.”’ 


Two hours afterwards Chateaubriand left 
the Ministry, taking with him his two cats 
only, of which he was extremely fond. He 
had every right to be “mortally wounded” 
(such is his own expression), not only at 
being dismissed, but in such a manner, 
without warning, without a word of ex- 
planation or regret, after the eminent ser- 
vices which he had rendered to the royal 
family. He wrote to his friend M. de Mont- 
losier: “They have put me out as if I had 
stolen the King’s watch from his mantel- 
piece.”” M. de Villéle, in his memoirs, 
throws the whole responsibility for the act 
on King Louis XVIII. The reason of the 
misunderstanding was of old date. At the 
Congress of Verona Chateaubriand and 
Mathieu de Montmorency, who represented 
France, made a war of intervention in 
Spain necessary. Chateaubriand, who played 
the principal part in this Congress, wanted 
intervention, while Louis XVIII, would have 
preferred to avoid it. Chateaubriand’s ob- 
ject was to give the French army an occa- 
sion to fight under the white flag and to 
reconcile it with the Restoration. The war 
was a mere military promenade. The army 
marched against the revolutionary troops, 
and, at the battle of the Trocadero, the Duke 
of Angouléme found an occasion to distin- 
guish himself. The war in Spain was a suc- 
cess for Chateaubriand and for Emperor Al- 
exander of Russia, who had favored it. It 
left a bad impression on Louis XVIII., who 
was in favor of an English alliance, and 
England had been opposed to French inter- 
vention, Chateaubriand triumphed perhaps 
a little too loudly over the King’s policy, 
and that of his colleague, M. de Villéle, who 
was the King’s obedient instrument. Their 


relations became more difficult, till the King 
dismissed Chateaubriand brutally. Chateau- 





briand was not one of those men who for- 
give and forget. He entered directly into 
relations with the Journal des Débats, and 
began an unmerciful war on the Prime Min- 
ister, M. de Villéle. He did not resume his 
pen as a journalist; he made himself again 
a pamphleteer. 

The death of Louis XVIII. imposed for a 
time on Chateaubriand a sort of truce. He 
published a pamphlet under the title ‘Le 
Roi est mort, vive le Roi!’ If Charles X. 
had changed the Cabinet completely, Cha- 
teaubriand would probably have been quite 
disarmed, but the King retained Villéle, 
and, six weeks after the death of Louis 
XVIII., Chateaubriand recommenced his 
opposition. He attacked the subserviency 
of the Villéle cabinet to England; as for 
himself, he had, while he was minister, tak- 
en a proud position with regard to England. 
He counted upon the Emperor Alexander; 
his imagination represented to him a bril- 
liant future for France through her at- 
liance with Russia. Villéle had less im- 
agination; he knew that the English Gov- 
ernment had upset the Cabinet of the Duke 
de Richelieu, who was a friend of the Em- 
peror Alexander; he was anxious to please 
Canning, to consolidate the credit of 
France. The collection of the articles 
which Chateaubriand wrote during the 
Villéle ministry in the Journal des Débats 
might be considered a model for a journal- 
ist anxious to carry on a furious and sys- 
tematic opposition. Chateaubriand recog- 
nized and collected some of them after- 
wards (newspaper articles were not signed 
at the time), but he himself allowed some 
to sink into oblivion. It is fortunate for 
Chateaubriand that he had, in most cases, 
to defend a good cause. He wrote or spoke 
in the Chamber of Peers against the re- 
establishment of the censorship of the 
press, against the measure which disbanded 
the National Guard; he was a stanch sup- 
porter of the liberty of the press, and de- 
nounced with eloquence all the petty and 
arbitrary measures which were taken 
against the proprietors of newspapers, the 
writers, and even the printers. 


In the Royalist camp many people were 
scandalized by the militant character of 
Chateaubriand; it was thought unworthy of 
a “man of quality” to write for the press, 
and Madame de Chateaubriand was of that 
mind. Others intimated that the attacks 
against a Cabinet would, in the end, weaken 
the cause of the crown; some people went 
so far as to call Chateaubriand a traitor. 
But he held that he was acting simply ac- 
cording to the spirit of the time and to the 
institutions of the country. Where the press 
was not free, where there was no real Par- 
liamentary Government, there was no rem- 
edy but civil war. He maintained that op- 
position was legitimate and even necessary 
in a Constitutional monarchy, provided the 
person of the King and the crown should 
be kept outside and above the _ struggle. 
Some of his words were prophetic, and you 
may discern the Revolution of 1830 in these 
lines: “God knows what may be produced by 
a drop of blood shed on a soil equally ready 
to produce harvests or soldiers. When, in 
the troubles of empires, one comes to the 
use of force, it is no longer a question of 
the first attack, but of the final victory.” 
During this period the real Chateaubriand 
reveals himself—the man of intellect, who 
knows and feels that intelligence is the 
greatest force, the ruling spirit of mankind, 
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What says he of the press? “The periodical 
press is an immense force, the offspring of 
modern civilization. It cannot be stifled 
either by violence or by disdain.” What 
says he of liberty? ‘The illusions of the past 
are gone; each individual, having been freed 
by his misfortunes, has learned to count only 
upon himself, to esteem himself only ac- 
cording to his own qualities; and this natural 
legitimacy, which has replaced political 
legitimacy, has founded in minds an inde- 
pendence which is now invincible.” 

It cannot be denied that there appears 
a certain incoherence in Chateaubriand’s 
political attitude during the Restoration; 
that sometimes we see him allied with the 
ultra-Royalists and sometimes with the 
Liberals, and that personal motives, likes 
or dislikes, had much to do with his con- 
duct. But these contradictions, which have 
often been the subject of criticism, can, 
on the whole, be explained by the politi- 
cal creed which he had adopted, and to 
which he remained faithful. His motto 
was, all along: “The King, Religion, Lib- 
erty.”” He considered the King as intan- 
gible, whatever his opinion of him, and thus 
he professed the true doctrine of consti- 
tutional monarchy. He defended the cause 
of religion, but he would not be enslaved 
to a religious coterie, to what was called 
at the time the ‘‘Congregation,’’ and he 
was the enemy of religious intolerance. 
As for the third term of the trilogy, lib- 
erty, his conduct under the Empire and 
during the Restoration shows that he never 
sacrificed it to transient circumstances. And 
how could Chateaubriand have ceased to 
be a liberal? In betraying the cause of 
liberty, he would have betrayed himself, 
his own genius, his own glory. 


Correspondence. 


MR. MICHIE AND THE MISSIONARIES 
IN CHINA. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Srr: Perhaps a word will be welcome from 
China about the lecture of Mr. Michie, on 
the missionary question, which was noticed 
in your number of July 4, recently received 
on this far-distant shore. The lecturer 
threw much light on the question, as was 
to have been expected of a person of his 
long experience and observation. In partic- 
ular, he rendered the missionary cause a 
good service by his clear testimony to the 
fact that “‘the Christian religion, as such, 
has never provoked the Chinese Govern- 
ment or people to acts of violence; and that 
their real objection to the propaganda has 
been, and is, primarily political, and only 
incidentally religious.’’ Mr. Michie’s plea, 
however, that missionaries themselves are 
to blame for the political complications and 
difficulties which excite hostility against 
their work, must be taken with due restric- 
tion. Not all of the lecturer’s statements 
are entirely exact, and some of his gen- 
eralizations are evidently exaggerated, as 
when he says, for instance, that the aim of 
Roman Catholic missionaries is to ‘‘convert 
the population of China into French citi- 
zens.” As an example of the missionaries’ 
tendency to meddle in politics, with conse- 
quent disastrous results, he states that the 
persecution which afflicted missionary work 
in the eighteenth century was caused by the 
plotting of the Jesuits against the Emperor. 
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That is so far from being exact that the 
Jesuits, as is well known, were in high 
favor at the imperial court during all the 
persecution, up to the temporary suppres- 
sion of the order towards the end of the 
century. 

Mr. Michie’s brief sketch of what he calls 
the modern missionary question, from the 
treaty of Nanking in 1842, is hardly given 
in as impartial a spirit as might be de- 
sired, nor would it seem to be borne out 
by the facts simply stated. His charge is 
that the missionary privileges were ob- 
tained by insidious and hypocritical diplo- 
macy, and the capital offenders were the 
French Government and missionaries. Con- 
fining ourselves to the question of the mis- 
sionaries, if, under the Government of 
Louis-Philippe in 1842 and 1844, they could 
not get the hearing they desired, nor ob- 
tain treaty sanction for privileges consider- 
ed just and necessary, it is not surprising 
that they tried to get more when the ques- 
tion came up again under the Empire. The 
treaty privileges in question were asked by 
the missionaries simply for religious pur- 
poses, and for this end did they serve, as the 
history and the present flourishing condition 
of the missions in many parts of China 
amply testify. Even if French statesmen 
seemed to foresee advantages to their coun- 
try in the privileges obtained for their 
missionaries, it could not therefore be ar- 
gued that the treaty stipulations covered 
deceit and hypocrisy. Such a charge would 
suppose that missionary interests were only 
a pretext; which was not the case, as con- 
temporary history of the missions shows. 

Mr. Michie’s strongest point against 
the missionaries is the charge of a fraud, 
as he says, ‘‘audacious and flagitious, per- 
petrated by a French missionary in the 
interests of the Catholic propaganda in 
1860, when a clause of the most drastic 
significance was smuggled into the Chinese 
text only of the French treaty, unknown 
even to its nominal negotiator, Baron 
Gros.” The reference here is to a curious 
fact, which is worth stating clearly, but 
briefly, that it may be seen whether it is 
really as “audacious and flagitious’’ as 
might at first sight appear. In the first 
place, Mr. Michie is mistaken in saying 
that the clause stipulated the restitution 
of former missionary property; that point 
is clear in the French text as well as in 
the Chinese. The clause not found in the 
French text consists of just eighteen words, 
and it concedes to missionaries the right 
to rent, buy, and build in any of the prov- 
inces. Abbé Delamarre, acting as inter- 
preter to Baron Gros, secured the insertion 
of that clause in the Chinese text, to ren- 
der more clear and precise the rights al- 
ready implicitly conceded by previous 
treaties, in particular by that of 1858. In 
article xiil. of that treaty, missionaries 
were granted the right of going into the 
interior to pursue their work, and, unless 
that clause were to be rendered purely 
nugatory, they thereby acquired the right 
of having chapels of some kind and houses 
to live in. The same is implied in the resti- 
tution of missionary property, which, as I 
have just noted, is clear in both texts. 

That the clause was not inserted without 
the knowledge of the Chinese, or at least 
that its stipulations were not considered 
to exceed known treaty rights, is sufficient- 
ly proved by the fact that the form of the 





passport drawn up by convention soon 
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after the signing of the treaty clearly 
states the privileges in question; nor was 
there any demur made to such insertion. 
Again, when the French Minister, M. Ber- 
themy, brought up the question five years 
later, in 1865, Li Hung Chang and the 
members of the Tsung-li Yamer had not 
a word to say against the validity of the 
clause. Mr. Michie's explanation of such 
silence is hardly satisfactory. It is far 
more natural to suppose that they sald no- 
thing because the clause had been taken 
on the Chinese side as a valid part of 
the treaty from the very beginning. It is 
regrettable that it should have been left 
out of the French text, but better that than 
that it should have been found in the 
French text only; in which case the charge 
of fraud would. have had more ground. 
Taking the matter at its worst, it does not 
appear so very “audacious and flagitious” 
to insert into the text which the Chinese 
were supposed to read, and most probably 
did read before signing, a clause which, far 
from violating the spirit of the treaty, is 


closely in keeping with, and a natural con- . 


sequence of, other treaty stipulations. 
Taking it at its worst, I say, for it is by 
no means certain that the clause was not 
duly submitted to the commissioners, and 
agreed to on the one side and the other. 

The above remarks follow the argument, 
and at times the words, of a letter of mine 
published in the Hong Kong Daily Press 
at the time of Mr. Michie’s lecture. 


All agree, I think, including missionaries 
themselves, that the mixing of political ques- 
tions with their work, which generally comes 
in the form of invoking secular protection, 
is most undesirable. The opinion of Catho- 
lic and Protestant missionaries is on record 
to that effect. But many are inclined to 
look upon that course as a necessary evil. 
The deplorable abuses in the administration 
of justice, in the present state of the Chi- 
nese Government, must be borne in mind be- 
fore condemning the missionaries too se- 
verely. During all the period of what Mr. 
Michie calls the modern missionary’ ques- 
tion, the government throughout the prov- 
inces generally has been most inefficient. In 
the case of disputes and law-suits, the side 
with the greater influence and the longer 
purse invariably carries the day. The po- 
lice, moreover, being none at all, or most in- 
effectual, it is impossible for the mission- 
ary and his little flock to avoid questions 
with their pagan neighbors. Were the ad- 
ministration of justice anything like what 
it should be, the course of the missionary 
would be clear and simple—to stand 
by and let the law take its course, 
But, given the condition of things as they 
are, what is the missionary to do—stand 
by and let himself and his flock be imposed 
upon? Some might say that that would be 
according to the letter of the Gospel, but, in 
that case, in many instances, not only would 
he soon find himself alone, but his own life 
in the place would be rendered impossibie. 
What many a missionary does in such cases 
is to appeal to the local mandarin, and, if 
that be unavailing, to the higher mandarins, 
and, if everything else fails, when the issue 
at stake is important, to his consul, and 
sometimes to the Minister at Pekin. Then 
the trouble begins. The Minister stirs up 
the Tsung-li Yamen, the Tsung-li Ya- 
men, if the Minister is urgent, ad- 
monishes the Viceroy of the  prov- 
ince, the Viceroy, in turn, sends word to his 
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subordinates, and finally the local mandarin 
must come to terms with the missionary. 
Restitution is to be made, if it is a money 
matter; reparation of honor must be gone 
through. Several thousand firecrackers are 
set off for the latter purpose, some bowing 
and other acts of civility are performed, with 
an outward show of reconciliation, and there 
the matter ends for the moment. But, of 
course, that is not the end; the rancor and 
embittered spirits remain, and upon occa- 
sion will make themselves felt. 

The fundamental reason of this particular 
source of missionary troubles lies in the 
inefficiency of the government of the land in 
which the missionary’s lot is cast. Assure 
China an efficient and just administration of 
justice in the provinces, and then mission- 
aries might be blamed for the troubles which 
attend their work. Of course, while await- 
ing such a consummation as a good govern- 
ment for China, the greatest prudence should 
be exercised by the missionaries, and, fail- 
ing such prudence on their own part, some- 
thing might, as Mr. Michie suggests, be done 
to teach them prudence. What an impru- 
dence it is, for instance, not to speak of 
other matters, to take children into the in- 
terior of China! Is it commonly known that 
at least thirty or forty children of mission- 
aries were killed in the massacres of the 
summer of 1900? 

In the Roman Catholic missions, the pru- 
dence of the workers is generally pretty well 
insured by the authority and the vigilance 
of the bishops, who are, as a rule, persons 
of experience, moderation, and prudence. The 
subordination of the missionaries is such 
that little can be done without their bishops’ 
knowledge and authority. Hence, in their 
sessions, external control of missionary con- 
duct would: seem to be less called for than 
in missions of a looser organization, where 
there is not so great respect for ecclesiastical 
authority. To take but a single instance; 
against Catholic missionaries there has not 
been the least accusation with regard to the 
odious affair of looting. Whether other 
missionaries were guilty or not, we need 
not say; but one of their number has at 
least published rather dubious doctrine in 
that regard which he would probably not 
have done if his elucubrations had had to 
pass through the hands of a prudent bishop, 
or if even he were responsible to ecclesias- 
tical authority for his utterances. 

This letter has grown into something 
Jonger than I intended to make it, but, writ- 
ing from such a distance, on a subject of 
which I know something from personal ex- 
perience and observation, I hope the length 
of the communication will be excused if its 
contents be acceptable. 

Yours, ete., WILLIAM L. HORNSBY. 


Macao, August 21, 1901. 





THE TAX ON KNOWLEDGE. 
To THER Epitor or THe NATION: 

Sin: In view of recent communications to 
the Nation on the subject of the adminis- 
tration of the United States customs duty 
on books printed in a foreign language, the 
following facts may be of interest, as il- 
lustrative of the over-exact nicety with 
which our revenue laws are executed: 

On August 24, 1901, I paid, at the San 
Francisco Custom-house, import duty to 
the amount of $4.75 on fifty copies of a 
dissertation that had been presented for 
the Degree of Doctor of Philosophy at the 
University of Géettingen, in Germany. This 








thesis, a copy of which I am sending you, 
was, of course, entirely in German. The 
pretext on which duty was levied was that, 
in the appended ‘‘Lebenslauf,” several un- 
translatable English expressions (names of 
schools attended and titles of high-school 
and college positions held by the writer 
of the dissertation) were incorporated in- 
to the German. 

Irritated at the time-consuming annoy- 
ances of the Appraiser’s Office, I filed a writ- 
ten protest, but it was only after the pro- 
test had reached the Collector of the Port 
and received his courteous consideration 
that the matter was adjusted, and the un- 
lawfully collected duties refunded. 

Respectfully, CHARLES A. NOBLE, 

Instructor in Mathematics. 

UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY, 

September 20, 1901. 


BERNINI’S CONSTANTINE. 


To THE EDITOR oF THE NATION: 


Sir: In using the excellent ‘Cyclopedia of 
Architecture in Italy, Greece, and the Le- 
vant’ of W. P. P. Longfellow, I find a slip 
of the pen which it may be useful to correct. 
On p. 413 it is said of Bernini: ‘‘He also 
made the statues of Constantine and Char- 
lemagne that occupy the two vestibules.’’ 
These statues are in the vestibules of Ber- 
nini’s colonnades of St. Peter’s at Rome, 
but only the Constantine is by Bernini. S. 
Fraschetti, in ‘Il Bernini,’ published in 1900 
at Milan, on p. 320 calls the Charlemagne 
“poverissima opera del Cornacchini.’’ This 
attribution to Cornacchini, a Pistoian sculp- 
tor who flourished about 1730, is also to be 
found in Nagler’s ‘Kiinstler-Lexicon’ (Mu- 
nich, 1836), vol. 3, pp. 87-88. Fraschetti 
gives an excellent phototype of the Con- 
stantine. WILLIAM CAREY POLAND. 

PROVIDENCE, R I1., September 27, 1901. 


MALAHACK ONCE MORE. 


TO THE EDITOR oF THE NATION: 


Str: From 1865 to 1872 I lived in Harri- 
son County, West Virginia. I then moved 
to Roane County, where I lived until 1885. 
The word malahack was in common _ use 
there, in the sense of deface or injure; e. g., 
“Who mollyhacked your hair?” “If you dare 
to do it, I will mollyhack you.’’ (Observe the 
spelling and pronunciation.) 

T. M. BROADUS. 

GORDONSVILLE, Va., September 27, 1901. 


Notes. 


Doubleday, Page & Co. announce ‘A Mod- 
ern Anteus,’ by the author of ‘An English- 
woman’s Love Letters’; and ‘Camera Shots 
at Wild Game,’ by A. G. Wallihan and Mrs. 
Wallihan. 

McClure, Phillips & Co. will be the Amer- 
ican publishers of Dent's new edition of 
Boswell’s Johnson in three large volumes, 
edited by Arnold Glover, with an introduc- 
tion by Austin Dobson. They have also in 
preparation Eastman’s ‘Indian Boyhood,’ 
with illustrations by Ernest L. Blumen- 
schein. Finally, C. H. Van Tyne, Ph.D., is 
editing for them more than a thousand 
unpublished letters from Daniel Webster's 
correspondence with his family, his con- 











stituents, and the public men of his time, 
derived from the collection of Webster pa- 
pers cwned by the New Hampshire Histori- 
cal Society and from private libraries. 

Harper & Bros.’ announcements for Octo- 
ber include ‘Heroines of Fiction,’ by W. D. 
Howells; ‘Two Treaties of Paris and tbe 
Supreme Court,’ by Sidney Webster; and 
‘The Baby: His Care and Training,’ by Mari- 
anna Wheeler. 

We learn from A. C. Armstrong & Son, 
the American publishers of Dr. George A. 
Smith’s other works, that they have now 
made arrangements for the exclusive sale 
in this country of his Map of Palestine, 
which we noticed last week. 

‘Essays in Historical Criticism,’ by Prof. 
Edward Gaylord Bourne; ‘Fables for the 
Fair,’ by Josephine Dodge Daskam; and 
yet another juvenile abridgment of Lewis 
and Clark’s Journal, compiled by Noah 
Brooks, are on Messrs. Scribner’s list. 

A new edition of Mrs. Jameson's ‘Shak- 
spere’s Heroines,’ with illustrations by R. 
Anning Bell, will be issued by E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co. during the present month. 

T. Y. Crowell & Co. inform us that they 
have in preparation a new edition of Tol- 
stoy’s ‘Anna Karenina,’ translated direct 
from the Russian by Nathan Haskell Dole, 
from new plates, with illustrations, in three 
volumes. 

From Brentano’s we are to have ‘Memoirs 
of Countess Cosel,’ by Joseph J. Kraszew- 
ski; ‘Studies of French Criminals of the 
19th Century,’ by H. B. Irving; and ‘Wise 
Men and a Fool,’ essays by Coulson Kerna- 
han. 

The “Temple Bible’ in seventeen and 
seven volumes for the two Testaments re- 
spectively, in the Authorized Version, and 
“printed consecutively” (i. ¢., without sen- 
tence paragraphing), with special apparatus, 
is to be marketed here by J. B. Lippincott 
Co. They announce also ‘Through Persia 
on a Side-Saddle,’ by Ella C. Sykes. 

A de lure edition of Dumas’s ‘Celebrated 
Crimes’; ‘Florence,’ by Grant Allen; 
‘Grand Opera in America,’ by Henry C. 
Lahee; and ‘A Critical History of Opera,’ 
by Arthur Elson, are among the imme- 
diately forthcoming publications of L. C. 
Page & Co., Boston. 

The John Foster Kirk edition of Pres- 
cott’s ‘History of the Conquest of Mexico,’ 
in three handy volumes, is now included in 
Bohn's Libraries (London: George Bell & 
fons; New York: Macmillan). We detect 
no changes since the work bore an Amer- 
ican imprint. 

The third issue of ‘The American Jewish 
Year-Book,’ that for the year 5662, has just 
appeared. It contains the usual calendar 
and also some statistical information, but 
the elaborate directories of the previous 
years are not reprinted. Of its 308 pages, 
no less than 118 are given to the report of 
the Jewish Publication Society, and 59 of 
these give a list of the members of that so- 
ciety. The precise utility of this in a year- 
book may be doubted. The point of in- 
terest, however, in this new issue is cer- 
tainly the sketch of the history of the Jews 
in Rumania, and of the Jewish situation 
there since the Treaty of Berlin. It is by 
Dr. EB. Schwarzfeld, the Rumanian novelist 
and journalist, and is a timely if some- 
what excited and high-pitched discussion 
of what is at present the most acute phase 
of the anti-Semitic problem. There is add- 
ed an account by D. M. Hermalin of the 
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Rumanian Jewish immigrants and of their 
life in this country. 

The attention of theologians and students 
of comparative religion may be called to 
a recent volume in the admirable series of 
French publications of the Musée Guimet. 
It is devoted to a study of beliefs with 
reference to the doctrine of a future life 
according to Mazdaism, or Zoroastrianism, 
in comparison with other religions. The au- 
thor, Professor Nathan Séderblom, of the 
University at Upsala, was for some time 
pastor of the Swedish Church at Paris. His 
previous contributions on Zoroastrianism 
have met with a favorable reception among 
Iranian specialists, and he has now written 
a work that will appeal to a larger audience 
as well. The volume contains an elaborate 
discussion, from the comparative stand- 
point, not alone of the faith in a life after 
death, but also the doctrine of future pun- 
ishment and the regeneration of the world. 
A comparison is drawn between the teach- 
ings of Iran, India, Greece, Judzwa, and the 
West on the life eternal and union with 
God. The treatise is the work of an Orien- 
tal scholar who is at the same time a 
professor of theology and a minister of the 
Gospel, and there need be no hesitation in 
commending it to favorable notice. It bears 
the title: ‘La Vie Future d’aprés le Maz- 
déisme: Etude d’Eschatologie Comparée’ 
(Paris: Leroux). 

Doubleday, Page & Co.’s new venture, 
Country Life in America, assumes that 
the occupants of cottages and country 
places require an organ to represent their 
interests and to celebrate their rural avo- 
cation. The first number proves that there 
is material in the idea for a very original 
and attractive magazine. Like its English 
forerunner and exemplar, Country Life in 
America offers as its prime attraction ex- 
cellent pictures from photographs of the 
homes and lawns and gardens which the 
text discusses; and the large folio form 
permits the reproductions to be of gen- 
erous size. Information and practical ad- 
vice are naturally the chief aim of the pub- 
lication, so the clow of the present num- 
ber is a richly illustrated account of Mr. 
Levi P. Morton’s place at Rhinebeck—‘‘El- 
lerslie, an American Country Seat.’’ Ar- 
ticles on plant-growing in garden and field, 
on real country homes, and on “a home- 
maker’s lawn” serve for practical counsel 
and suggestion. Literature is represented, 
among others, by Mr. J. P. Mowbray’s ap- 
propriately florid ‘‘A Sniff at Old Gardens,”’ 
and by John Burroughs’s poem on the cuc- 
koo. Prof. L. H. Bailey of the State Agri- 
cultural School at Ithaca is the editor, a 
choice which should prove of good augury 
for the conduct of this new enterprise. The 
pictorial photographic advertisements of 
country places to sell or to rent are a fur- 
ther and useful imitation of the English 
practice. 

To point out the inconsistencies’ in 
Nietzsche’s writings does not require the 
dialectics of M. Alfred Fouillée. Still, the 
article entitled ‘“‘La Morale Aristocratique 
du Surhomme,” which the French thinker 
contributes to the Revue des Deux Mondes of 
September 1, is an arraignment of the poet 
of Zarathustra, which for analytic reason- 
ing has hardly been equalled by any former 
criticism. Students of Nietzsche cannot af- 
ford to pass it by unnoticed. 

The Geographical Journal for September 
opens with an account of some explorations 








in the Great Bear Lake region, by J. M. Bell. 
He reports the country south of the lake 
as fairly well wooded, with numerous lakes 
teeming with fish and waterfowl. Caribou 
are still plentiful at certain seasons, but 
“every year the Indians and Eskimo kill 
thousands of them for their tongues alone, 
and even for the ‘sport’ of killing them, so 
that there is a probability in the near fu- 
ture of this beautiful and useful animal 
sharing the fate of the North American 
buffalo.” Mr. J. J. Harrison describes a 
journey through southern Abyssinia to Lake 
Rudolf, in which he recoras the effects of 
the two years’ drought that had prevailed 
in East Africa. Extensive regions were al- 
most depopulated, and the level of Lake 
Rudolf had sunk twelve feet in a year, while 
Lake Stefanie, thirty-seven miles long by 
twelve broad, was “nothing but a vast ex- 
tent of ground, strewn with shells and heaps 
of fish bones.” He passed through the 
“devil-haunted’’ Ulamo (Walamo), but with- 
out any of the ill effects experienced by 
the late Capt. Wellby and his companions. 
In a sketch of Bahrein, on the Persian Gulf, 
reference is made to its submarine fresh- 
water springs, of which the head of water 
is so great that the water will rise through 
a hollow bamboo above the surface of the 
sea, so that vessels may be filled. 
Petermann’s Mitteilungen, number six, con- 
tains an account of the mineral resources of 
Hayti. These are principally iron and cop- 
per, and the assertion is made that, at a 
cost of $12, a ton of the latter ore could 
be landed in New York. Other subjects 
treated are the Antarctic climate and the 
structural features of southeastern Anatolia. 
In number seven is a review of the clima- 
tological atlas of Russia, published by the 
Physical Observatory of St. Petersburg on 
the occasion of the fiftieth anniversary of 
its foundation. The other principal con- 
tents have reference to the magnetic and 
bacteriological work of the German Ant- 
arctic expedition. Among the notes is a 
reference to the setting out last March of 
two native Indian surveyors from Assam to 
trace the still unexplored course of the 
Bramaputra or Dihong through the Hima- 
layas, a stretch of about 150 miles. Their 
success will resolve the last lingering doubt, 
if there be any, as to its identity with 
the great Tibetan River, the Tsanpo. Num- 
ber eight contains the conclusion of Tip- 
penhauer’s account of the geology of Hayti, 
an article upon the relations of Russia 
with Korea, and some letters giving the 
latest news of the Koslow expedition in 
Central Asia. The twenty-seven Greek isl- 
ands or island-groups in the A42gean, Euboa 
excepted, are described by Dr. A. Philippson 
in supplementary number 134, as to physical 
features, geology, inhabitants, and their in- 
dustries, with admirable maps. Another 
supplementary number is the eleventhof the 
series devoted to a periodic survey of the 
population of the earth. In this the editor, 
Dr. A. Supan, gives the areas, the political 
changes, and the numbers of the inhabitants 
of the different countries of Asia, Australia, 
and the South Sea Islands. The Philippine 
statistics are both those of the year 1887 
and those of the American Commission of 
1900,the former being regarded by Dr. Supan 
as the more trustworthy. A map shows 
the density of the population of Asiatic 
Turkey, the average being about fourteen 
to the square mile. 
Two years ago the French established in 
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Saigon in Indo-China an Ecole Francaise de 
lExtréme Orient, modelled after the French 


schools in Athens, Rome. and Cairo, in or- 
der to create a headquarters for the scien- 
tific investigation of Eastern Asia It is 
managed by the Paris Academy of Sciences, 
and enjoys a vigorous youth As with other 
institutions of this kind, the new school is 
now publishing a Bulletin, the first sheets 
of which have recently appeared in Hanoi 
in the province of Tonkin. Introductory ar 
ticles are furnished by the members of the 
Academy of Inscriptions, Barth, Bréal, and 
Sénart, on the purpose and object of the 
School, while L. Finot, who is at the head 
of it, has a special article on the Mussul 
man tribes of Cochin China called Cham by 
the French, their history and literary rv 
mains. The new periodical isa quarterly. The 
Munich Allgemeine Zeitung reports tbat 
both Germany and Russia contemplate the 
establishment of similar schools in China tn 
the near future, and the combined labors 
of these will doubtless shed an abundance 
of new light on the literature, history, ana 
civilization of that ancient country 

The Korea Review for August tells, along 
with the tiny empire's chronic impecuntos! 
ty, of the lighting of the city of Seoul with 
electricity, of the prevalence of long 
drought and an impending famine that 
compels prohibition of rice export, and of 
the breaking of ground for the Seoul-Fusan 
Railway, which will, along the direct line 
of the march of the Japanese invaders tn 
1592, join the east and west coasts From 
a non-clerical resident on Quelpert Island, 
we learn that the recent rebellion and mas- 
sacre were the results of the imposition of 
new taxes and the jealousy of rival of 
ficers, as well as of the introduction and 
spread of the Roman form of Christianity 
by French priests. A very appreciative yet 
none too flattering article on the late George 
C. Foulk, in charge of the United States le- 
gation in 1884, one of the youngest ana 
ablest of our naval and diplomatic officers, 
shows what a powerful personality he was 
in the opening of Korea to modern: influ- 
ences. An article that compels reflection is 
that on Rice and the Ideograph, whicn 
shows that as the grain and the writing 
grew up together, so also, as the Chinese 
begin to import wheat flour in large quan- 
tities and to make it for themselves a 
staple food instead of rice, we hear of pro 
jects being formed for the making of a 
phonetic alphabet for China. We have an 
other instalment of Professor Hulbert’s 
history of Korea, and various shorter items 
of interest, one being that in the Japanese 
fleet of eight war vessels which cast an- 
chor in Chemulpo harbor on July 31, two 
were over 15,000 tons, and three over 9,000. 

Consular Reports for September contains 
a significant statement, by Consul-General 
Mason, of the disastrous deficit in Prussia 
in the wheat and rye crops of nearly two 
million tons, ‘“‘valued, at the average prices 
of last year, at $67,246,500." A memoriai 
calling the attention of the Government 
to the threatened calamity points to the 
fact that the deficit has had but a slight 
effect upon the world’s wheat market, as 
proof “of the need of higher protection for 
German agriculture.” The growth of Ger- 
man commerce, on the other hand, is indi 
cated by the fact that while twenty yeara 
ago only fifteen German vessels passed 
through the Suez Canal, last year there 
were 462. Among other subjecta treated 
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are the reduction of copper ores in some 
twelve foreign countries, and the long 
working day in the Russian cotton mills, 
the average for one spindle in 1899 being 
15.8 hours per day. There is also noted an 
increase of nearly 50 per cent.;in last year’s 
cotton-planting in central Asia; and a re- 
port on automobiles in Europe presents a 
list of French periodicals devoted to this 
interest—two dailies, seven weeklies, and 
two monthlies, all published in Paris. 

At the recent meeting of the German 
Geographical Congress at Breslau a com- 
mittee was appointed to take measures to 
promote the scientific study of the geog- 
raphy of the Empire. This committee has 
offered a prize of at least $150 for the best 
answer to the question, ‘“What have been 
the changes in the course of the Rhine be- 
tween Bonn and Cleves in historic times, 
and how have they affected the settlements 
on its banks?” The essay should show not 
merely the results of an examination of 
the written, but also of the physical records 
of these changes. Our geographical societies 
would do well to imitate this example. 

We have received from Gustav Kruell, 
East Orange N. J., specimens of book- 
plates on copper from the hand of this 
master of wood-engraving. The contrary 
nature of the two processes makes the 
success here attained in metal engraving 
very notable, and these intrinsically beau- 
tiful plates well deserve a place in the af- 
fection of collectors. 


—The third volume of ‘A Register of the 
Members of St. Mary Magdalen College, Ox- 
ford, from the Foundation of the College’ 
(new series), edited by the Rev. W. D. 
Macray (H. Frowde), opens with entertain- 
ing extracts from the registers and from 
the bursars’ accounts (1576-1648), the pe- 
riod of Shakspere and the Civil War. From 
1584 to 1606 there was a noticeable attempt, 
with lapses, to introduce the Gregorian 
calendar, and this has caused no little dis- 
turbance in the chronology. In both se- 
ries of documents here digested there is a 
mass of valuable economic material re- 
garding prices; and one of the three appen- 
dices is a reproduction of inventories of 
plate, etc., 1590-1685, while another is an 
inventory of donors’ plate now in posses- 
sion of the College. In his preface, Mr. 
Macray explains a puzzling entry, in the 
first volume, from the bursars’ accounts, 
assigning the value of 24 shillings and a 
penny to 17 sheep dead of the murrain. 
The next year, 607 lost sheep were valued 
at only five pounds and sixpence. The 
late Professor Sylvester solved the enigma: 
“Arabic numerals were just beginning to 
take the place of Roman, ‘607’ being simply 
a mistaken way of writing 67."" Hence a 
sheep was valued at one shilling fivepence 
in 1499-1500; at one shilling sixpence in 
1500-01. The bulk of the present volume is 
taken up with biographical sketches of the 
Fellows, year by year. Of these, William 
Dayrell (1576) died the following year ‘‘of 
the desease theare,’’ the plague, namely, 
contemporaneously described as ‘“‘pestem 
grassantem” or (in 1593 and 16038) ‘‘in- 
gravescentem,”’ the cause of. many sus- 
pensions and leaves of absence. Robert 


Ashley (15684), famous as scholar and travy- 
eller, gets the largest share of attention, in 
ten pages, thanks to use of an inedited Lat- 
in MS. autobiography now in the British 
Museum. More conspicuous names are Peter 
Heylyn, chaplain to Charles I. (1618), and 





the Rev. John Ricard (1640). Nicholas 
Richardson (1614) supplies, in 1620, an early 
instance of pulpit quotation from Shak- 
spere. The Parliamentary Visitations bore 
heavily on royalists who’ ‘could not yield 
obedience. This admirably executed work 
supplements the Dictionary of National 
Biography, of which it may be deemed a 
sort of extension. 


—The long-promised translation of Dr. 
Karl Biicher’s much-valued ‘Entstehung der 
Volkswirthschaft’ has at last been pub- 
lished by Henry Holt & Co. under the title of 
‘Industrial Evolution.’ It is from the hand 
of Dr. S. Morley Wickett of the Univer- 
sity of Toronto. Since the book was first 
reviewed in these columns, in its original 
form, it has passed through three German 
editions and has been somewhat modified. 
At the outset merely a collection of lectures, 
delivered to audiences not composed of 
specialists, the chief value of ‘Die Entste- 
hung’ was nevertheless found in its use by 
students and others as an introduction to 
the study of industrial evolution. This fact 
led naturally to a modification of the book. 
Several chapters have been thoroughly re- 
constructed, and one of semi-statistical 
character omitted. On the other hand three 
valuable sections (chapters i., v., and vii.) 
have been added in order to present more 
fully the course of economic development. 
The book would, we feel, have gained by the 
omission of one or two other chapters (like 
that on the Genesis of Journalism), since, 
whatever their intrinsic value, they mar 
the unity of the treatment. On the whole, 
however, it would be hard to find a more 
thorough, stimulating, and interesting vol- 
ume for the beginner in industrial history. 
Of course it is impossible to cover in a sin- 
gle volume the whole course of industrial 
development, nor does Professor Biicher 
make any such formal attempt, although he 
succeeds in conveying a philosophical con- 
ception of the general sweep of economic 
tendency. It is his great merit, too, in ad- 
dition to much original matter, to take the 
results of the “historical’’ economists and 
put them into readable form after stripping 
them of the crudeness and extravagance of 
their original dress. What he has to say 
of the deductive method in economics is of 
the greatest value, yet his own use of it 
is always checked by thorough historical 
learning. Dr. Biicher, as well as his Eng- 
lish readers, is fortunate in having secured 
a translator as sympathetic and painstak- 
ing as Mr. Wickett seems to have been. 


—Years ago the late F. T. Vischer, pro- 
fessor of esthetics in the University of Tii- 
bingen, used to regret the lack of a general 
history of caricature, and often expressed 
the hope that some competent person would 
soon supply the long-felt want. This wish 
seems about to be fulfilled by Hduard Fuchs 
and Hans Krimer’s elaborate work now in 
process of publication under the title ‘Die 
Karikatur der BHuropdischen Vélker vom 
Alterthum bis zur Neuzeit.’ It is issued 
by A. Hofmann & Co., Berlin, from the office 
of the well-known comic journal Kladdera- 
datsch, and will be complete in twenty num- 
bers, of which nine have already appeared, 
forming together a large quarto volume 
with nearly six hundred illustrations either 
in the text or in supplementary sheets, 
and some of them in colors. The first num- 
ber is introductory, and discusses the es- 
sential nature of caricature and its differ- 





ent manifestations in the various stages of 
European culture. The author comes to the 
conclusion that, with rare exceptions, it 
has been employed not to scoff at justice 


‘and virtue, but to defend the right and to 


promote the good, the beautiful, and the 
true. Indeed, this may be said of all the 
great representatives of satire in art, such 
as Hans Holbein, Lucas Cranach, Leonardo 
da Vinci, Hogarth, Gillray, Gill, Daumier, 
Cruikshank, Leech, and their compeers. 
The other eight numbers begin with an 
appreciative analysis of the satirical humor 
of the ancient Egyptians, Greeks, and Ro- 
mans, followed by a description of medig#val 
caricature with its extravagant and often 
coarse symbolisms, in which Satan and his 
satellites play the chief part; the genial 
satire of the Renaissance, which found its 
fullest expression in literature rather than 
in the formative arts, and culminated in 
the fantastic creations of the genial Rabe- 
lais; the caricature produced by the Refor- 
mation and by the struggles for freedom 
in Holland during the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries; political caricature at the 
time of the Revolution and under the Con- 
sulate and the Empire in France; and final- 
ly social caricature, the father of which 
was Hogarth, to whom a special chapter is 
devoted. We may add that the work is 
written in a clear, simple, and succinct 
style, wholly free from the barren verbiage 
and ‘‘gush’’ which too often characterize 
the treatment of such subjects by German 
writers. The illustrations are well chosen 
and admirably executed, and the price of 
the volume (15 marks, or $3.75) is very 
moderate. 


—With the death of the Marquis Sho Tai, 
formerly the King of the Loo-Choo Islands, 
who died in Tokio on August 19, ended also 
the last of the dual sovereignties once so 
common in Asia. The various names of the 
defunct little kingdom suggested, from the 
Chinese side, the pendant tassels on the 
fringe of China’s mighty robe, and Japan- 
wards the long thread (okinawa) which the 
Japanese silkworm outlined on the map of 
the islands, with its head at Kiushiu, spins 
to make the cocoon of Formosa. A thou- 
sand square miles and a population of 170,- 
000, with a soil fertile enough to produce 
sugar and rice very easily, and of the 
latter two crops a year, with a most de- 
lightful warm elimate tempered by the sea 
breezes, make up the chief assets of what 
in mythology is the Eternal Country and 
in modern conditions the land where it is 
always afternoon. The Okinawa-ken, as it 
is now officially styled, is getting to be 
more and more visited by steam-yacht- 
ing parties in the Pacific, and promises 
well as a sanitarium. Sho Tai was born in 
1845. As a little boy of eight, he enjoyed, 
not without some feeling of terror, also, 
the advent of Perry’s ships and the march- 
ing of our marines to his father’s capital. 
He received his investiture from China as 
one of her many vassals, but the great 
Middle Kingdom did nothing for his pro- 
tection, and, in spite of the protestations 
of King and court that China was the 
father and Japan the mother of Loo-Choo, 
and their willingness to pay tribute to both 
states, the Japanese Government, after the 
revolution of 1868, when the empire was 
consolidated, brought Sho Tai a captive to 
Tokio, making him a marquis. Though he 
considered himself an aggrieved soy- 
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ereign, he soon came to enjoy himself, 
while in the islands themselves, although 
the aristocracy forfeited most of their priv- 
ileges, the people were immensely bene- 
fited. Commodore Perry’s pity for the Loo- 
Chooans as the worst-treated people on 
earth has now no basis of fact. 


MAHER’S PSYCHOLOGY. 


Psychology: Empirical and Rational. By 
Michael Maher, S.J. Fourth edition, re- 
written and enlarged. Longmans, Green 
& Co. 8vo, pp. 602. 


Father Maher’s purpose is so to present 
psychology as to illustrate the advantages 
of the Thomistic Aristotelian metaphysics, 
as well as the positive contributions to 
psychology by St. Thomas Aquinas and by 
Aristotle. This is done with a remarkably 
complete acquaintance with modern psy- 
chology, and a sufficient acquaintance with 
scholastic writings for this purpose. Here 
and there we detect a vague conventional- 
ity in the accounts of medizval scholas- 
ticism which leads us to surmise that, as it 
was in its full bloom, it is not very well 
understood by the author. But that is of 
small consequence. The great scholastic 
psychologist was Aquinas; and Aquinas has 
been thoroughly mastered. 

The volume verges upon corpulence, and 
when one finds that much the larger part 
of it is in one or other of three grades of 
small print, one gets the impression that 
it is a pretty full treatise. But when one 
comes to find not only that it covers every- 
thing usually called psychology, including 
both Erkenntnisslehre and such branches 
as Animal Psychology and Hypnotism— 
pausing, too, to make practical applica- 
tions—but that, besides, it discusses Free 
Will, the nature of the Soul and its con- 
nection with the body, and, furthermore, 
that the position taken involves consid- 
erable controversy, it is evident that, al- 
though concision has been studied, the work 
can really do little more than outline what 
is known upon each topic. The historical 
matter, the summaries of different opinions, 
and the select references to places in other 
books where each matter is treated more 
at large, would be sufficient to give this 
treatise a real utility for the student, but 
its main interest is as a defence of Tho- 
mism as a grounding for modern pyscholo- 
gy. 

“My aim,” says the author, “has been, 
not to construct a new original system of 
my own, but to resuscitate and make better 
known to English readers a psychology that 
has already survived four and twenty cen- 
turies, that has had more influence on hu- 
man thought and human language than all 
other psychologies together, and that still 


commands a far larger number of adherents 
than any rival doctrine.”’ 


As to the last pretension, if noses are to 
be counted simply, regardless of what lies 
behind each nose, and if notions about mind 
and body, however vague, are to be dignified 
as psychological “doctrines,” no doubt the 
author is right. If we are to exclude all 
but readers of psychological treatises in 
English, French, German, and Italian, taken 
collectively, the estimate is probably much 
exaggerated; and if we confine ourselves 
to scientific psychologists, the majority is 
great on the other side. Perhaps, however, 
in one sense, it might not be so, if scientific 
men were accustomed to draw the distinc- 
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tion that ought to be drawn between the 
hypothesis which is preferable in a given 
state of general scientific research, and the 
hypothesis which is preferable for instant 
action. It is true that, after induction has 
done its work, or has substantially done it, 
no such distinction is to be drawn; for then 
the hypothesis has ceased to be a mere 
presumptive hypothesis. But as long as ex- 
perimentation to test the hypothesis is in 
its early stages, which is the case in regard 
to the deeper questions of the science of 
the soul, the economies of a research which 
may probably be protracted through several 
generations, or even centuries, render in- 
dispensable a system of procedure which 
will have little relation to what seems 
likely at the moment. There is nobody who 
is experienced in difficult inquiries—say, for 
example, the detection of the author of a 
crime—but is well aware that nothing Is 
more fatal than to attach much weight to 
what merely seems likely towards the be- 
ginning of an investigation. Probably, dur- 
ing such an inquiry, several theories will 
have to be tried and rejected; and in what 
order they shall be tried is a question of 
economy. But if one be forced, without 
completing the study, to act upon one 
theory or another, quite a different series 
of considerations ought to be decisive. In 
particular, good scientific economy will 
usually prescribe that simple hypotheses 
shall be thoroughly tested before resorting 
to complicated ones. This is the truth in 
Ockham’s razor. But it is very far from 
being true, in questions concerning any 
science of life—psychology, physiology, and 
the like—that the true hypothesis is likely 
to be simple. On the contrary, the history 
of discovery in those departments shows 
many more examples of the old theory being 
found to be too simple than of its being 
found to be too complex. 

Now the main, and almost the only, gen- 
eral difference between the psychology 
which Father Maher defends, and that which 
is current among modern scientific psycholo- 
gists, is that the former admits an element, 
that of the efficient agency of reason, which 
the latter excludes. Certainly, the proper 
scientific method is to try first whether all 
the phenomena may not be explained with- 
cut that agency, and to resort to it only 
after it shall come to be overwhelmingly 
proved to be indispensable. But as long as 
it is very far from having been proved that 
the phenomena of the universe and of men- 
tal action, so far as we know them, can be 
entirely explained without the efficient 
agency of reason, not merely upon mind 
(and that the modern psychologist prac- 
tically refuses to admit), but even upon 
matter, there is nothing illogical in enter- 
taining, as a small party among the warm 
advocates of the existing method of study 
do entertain, the opinion that science will 
ultimately be driven to have resort to that 
theory. 

We fear that the perusal of Father Ma- 
her’s treatise may rather weaken than 
strengthen any previous bias toward his 
views. There is a charm about Aquinas. 
His reader breathes, for the time being, a 
mediw#val atmosphere; and in the dim ca- 
thedral light of that interesting age that 
built the Sainte-Chapelle, and Amiens, 
and much of Notre Dame, theories look 
very attractive which, when they are 
set down on a modern page, and are 
examined in the hard daylight of the 
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twentieth century, strike him as cramp- 
ed and grotesque, not to say crude. 
It may be doubted whether Father Mahor 
has, after all, done the best for the essen- 
tial theory. It may be doubted whether a 
man of his profession could do that, al- 
though his thought is, very likely, quite as 
free as that of an average North German 
university professor. But in the one case 
there {s an external rule which draws a 
sharper line than exists In the other. 

However, {ft was in no way incumbent 
upon him that he should fall Into the very 
fallacy which he justly condemns tn many 
of the works that build on modern fdeas. 
Although this book has been almost en- 
tirely rewritten, yet ft {1s based upon an 
original edition of 1890, so that much of ft 
was written before James's great ‘Princt- 
ples’ appeared. Now, tn the fundamental 
conceptions of the science there has been 
a great advance since then. They are not 
by any means thoroughly clear, even yet: 
but probably nobody would now propose, as 
James then did, to write a psychology al- 
together uninfluenced by any metaphysics. 
As Ladd well names it, the “clandestine” 
metaphysics which such an attempt inevi- 
tably brings with it, is all the more danger- 
ous from its lying in ambush. But Father 
Maher does substantially this very same 
thing. It fs true that he avows his meta- 
physics at the outset, but he makes no for- 
mal defence of it until he reaches page 
459. “In fact,” he says, “our chief con- 
tention is that a complete and accurate 
separation of the two branches of Psychol- 
ogy [positive psychology and metaphysical 
psychology] is impossible.” There ts no 
need of considering absolute cleanness of 
eut; that is not the question. The point 
{is that it has been made manifest that 
positive psychology cannot escape taking 
for granted a metaphysics of one kind or 
another in no inconsiderable measure. But 
what never has been proved, nor can any 
good reason for believing it be found, is 
that metaphysical psychology stands in 
need, {n any degree worth consideration, 
of the scientific results of positive psychol- 
ogy. We must distinguish between results 
which depend upon the validity of the sci- 
entific method of psychology—scientific dis- 
coveries—and those rough facts about the 
mind which are open to everybody's ob- 
servation, and which no sane man dreams 
of calling into question. As a matter of 
fact, it is upon these latter facts, and 
upon a series of similar facts about the 
outer world, that every man actually and 
really bases, first, his general metaphysics, 
and then his metaphysics of the soul. Even 
modern conceptions of the nature of intel- 
ligence, although facts of physiology have 
aided their development, can be more log- 
ically defended without resort to anything 
but those general facts about which no- 
body any longer ever simulates a doubt, 
and never did do more than simulate one. 
But as for the general Aristotelian meta- 
physics upon which Father Maher builds, 
it would be ridiculous to say that it can- 
not find all the support that Is to be found 
for it anywhere, in the common facts upon 
which Aristotle himself rested it; nor is 
anything more needed for Father Maher's 
pneumatology. 

It is remarkable how very little his Book 
II., 6n metaphysical psychology, would have 
needed to be modified had he chosen to 
transpose this with Book IL, on positive 
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psychology. The result of his doing so 
would have been that a good many discus- 
sions in Book I. could have been dispensed 
with; and the whole work would have been 
at once more sincere—we mean, more true to 
the author’s real thought—and vastly more 
logical. As it is, we should decidedly recom- 
mend this transposition in reading the book. 
There will, however, still remain the fault 
that the general metaphysics, upon whicb 
the decision of the dispute really must turn, 
is not made the subject of an explicit and 
separate examination. That ought to have 
come first of all. Logic required it; good 
rhetoric, too. For a way of thinking so dif- 
ferent from that of our day that it would 
have come upon the reader as a complete 
surprise, has everything to gain by an overt 
attack. It is only assumptions that the 
reader already makes that can to any pur- 
pose be slipped in surreptitiously. 

To conclude, the book will be found well 
worth consideration by students. It has 
much to recommend it, also, for those who 
never expect to read another on this sub- 
ject, although its concision renders it just 
a little dry. Let this be followed by the 
delightful perusal of James’s smaller book, 
after which Baldwin's little ‘Story of the 
Mind’ will be an entremets, and the reader 
will have a very decent knowledge of what 
psychology is. 


CARMICHAEL’S TUSCANY. 


In Tuscany: Tuscan Towns, Tuscan Types, 
and the Tuscan Tongue. By Montgomery 
Carmichael. London: John Murray; New 
York: BE. P. Dutton & Co. 1901. 


On beginning this book, and, indeed, while 
reading the first hundred pages or so, it 
seems that nothing could be easier than to 
render an account of it; a dozen extracts 
taken almost at random here and there, 
and the thing is done. But it turns out 
that the book is divided into two parts, and 
the second, and by far the larger, part 
does not lend itself to such informal treat- 
ment. The first third is made up chiefly of 
portraits of the cook, the valet, the gar- 
dener, the coachman (or, rather, more hum- 
ble velturino) of the author, all of whom 
appear to have been chosen rather for their 
defects than their qualities; and yet they 
form a service that would excite the envy 
of any British or American matron. And 
the explanation is not so far to seek as 
one might think. It is only that the Tus- 
can, even the most ordinary, is like a piece 
of furniture of many compartments, some 
of them secret, and all full of delightful sur- 
prises; to get at its treasures you need but 
to be worthy—that is, to be a very good 
fellow yourself—and the Tuscan land will 
be made for you a very Paradise. There 
have been those who have brought away a 
different report, but in so doing they merely 
condemned themselves. The author recog- 
nizes that a genial courtesy, equal for the 
lowly as well as the lofty, is not the at- 
tribute of every one among his countrymen; 
that there ate even those who journey from 
Dan to Beersheba and cry: “'Tis all bar- 
ren!’ And it is not to be wondered at if 
the Tuscan whom they spurn should on oc- 
casion furnish to these outer barbarians 
some reason to complain of him; he is not 
absolutely perfect in a naughty worid—he 
is only far more nearly so than his super- 
cilious contemner. 





In all this no one will deny that there 
are many grains of truth. The crusty, the 
stupid and prejudiced Briton is not alto- 
gether a thing of the past; and among the 
smiling Italians not all are cheats; some 
even are as good as their manners—and 
that is saying a great deal. It is pleasant, 
then, to find an Englishman (it would be 
no less pleasant were he an American) who 
recognizes the solid virtues as well as the 
graces of the Tuscan, and who records his 
convictions and the experiences in which 
these are founded in a style of unusual 
lightness and amenity. And having said thus 
much, we indulge in one or two citations, 
by no means the best that might be se- 
lected, but merely representative and easily 
separated from the context. In the first 
chapter, on the Tuscan temperament: 


“With all his faults, in spite of all the 
difficulty we have in comprehending his char- 
acter, in spite of contradictions, complex- 
ities, and crudities, the Tuscan is perhaps 
the most charming of all the children of 
Adam; just as his country, in spite of all 
its drawbacks, in spite of fierce heat, damp, 
scirocco, tramontano, mosquitoes, and all 
the plagues of a vexatious bureaucracy, is 
more nearly like the Promised Land than 
any other. But to live in that enchanted 
land and dwell among its siren people needs 
an apprenticeship not easy to serve [our 
author talks as a Briton, you see], and many 
a Philistine from beyond Jordan cancels his 
articles early in the apprenticeship and flees 
the country in affright or disgust. It is 
only after vears of hard service, constant 
uneasiness, and continued perplexity that 
the stranger sojourning in the land awak- 
ens one day to find that he is dwelling in 
Eden, and sees on all sides of him, living 
in the flesh and working in the spirit, char- 
acters and ideals which had dimly figured 
among the dreams he dreamt in the far-off 
days of his generous, romantic boyhood.” 


And in the amusing chapter on the Tuscan 
tongue: 


“A great impediment to acquiring Tuscan 
is the cleverness, and especially the cour- 
tesy, of the Tuscans themselves. They 
read your wants without any need of speech, 
and, if you make a mistake, are even ca- 
pable of adopting it for the sake of sav- 
ing your feelings. One of the first happy 
thoughts of the beginner is to Italianize 
French words. It answers so often. He 
knows, to begin with, that if he changes 
the French eau into ello (agneau, agnello), 
or the French eur into ore (vapeur, vapore), 
he will probably be right. He is tempted 
to soar beyond these ascertained rules, 
gargon, garzone; jardin, giardino; hier, ieri; 
jamais, giammai; how smoothly the system 
works. He goes into a pizzicheria and 
asks the price of jambon, giambone, point- 
ing to a small, juicy ham of the Casentino 
cure. ‘Questo giambone,’ says the cour- 
teous shopman, ‘costa novanta centesimi la 
libbra.” The ham is bought on the spot 
and sent home. The cook is asked what 
she thinks of the giambone. ‘The what!’ 
she asks in bewildered astonishment. ‘The 
giambone that I myself sent home from 
the pizzicheria.’ ‘Ah!’ she gasps apologeti- 
cally, ‘it is excellent giambone! Will the 
Signore have some of it fried with eggs 
after the manner of the Americans?’ And 
so, thanks to an infamous conspiracy of 
courtesy between a shopman, a cook, a par- 
lor-maid, and a serving man, it was six 
months before I found out that there was 
no such word in the Tuscan tongue as 
giambone, and that the Italian for ham 
was prosciutto!” 


The second part of the book has also its 
claim to being something out of the com- 
mon. It is Tuscany without Florence and 
Siena, without history or art or literature, 
without politics or the labor question, and 
with very little landscape. At first blush 
we thought it was a great falling off, and 
that the author was, after all, only one of 





what Gottfried Keller somewhere calls the 
Dutzendmenschen, the men who are turned 
out by the dozen. But we read on until we 
repented of this hasty judgment; indeed, the 
Englishmen who have so far forgotten their 
insular origin as to be capable of writing 
the earlier pages of ‘In Tuscany’ do not 
exist in dozens; and though we cannot think 
the notices of towns equal to the personal 
experiences, they too have their spice. Mr. 
Carmichael lives at Leghorn, which oc- 
cupies the first chapter of this division, and 
fills the others with accounts, all pleasant- 
ly written, of places easily reached from 
there, Pisa, Lucca, Montecatini, Porto Fer- 
raio, Orbetello, Volterra, La Verna, Camal- 
doli. The chapter on the cheerful little wa- 
tering-place, Montecatini, might perhaps 
have been left to repose in the columns of 
the journal where it made its first appear- 
ance, but more than one will smile at 
learning that it was through living in Leg- 
horn, of all Italian cities, that the author 
learned that Tuscany is the earthly Para- 
dise. This is enough to prove that he is no 
Dutzendmensch; for one might search in 
vain for the remaining eleven of such a 
dozen. Neither is he commonplace in other 
interests: “If the foreign observer desires 
to learn the history of a Tuscan town or to 
understand its people, let him immediately 
find out the miracle picture of the place ana 
commence to study and acquire its legend; 
the rest follows of itself by some mys- 
terious process.”” So as a key to Leghorn 
we have an account of the picture of Our 
Lady of Montenero; for Lucca we have a 
description of the ‘Volto Santo,’ and for Pi- 
sa of Santa Maria sotto gli Organi. ‘‘It'would 
be impossible to enumerate the number of 
times that the city [Leghorn] has been 
preserved from the plague, and the lives of 
its citizens saved during the perils of an 
earthquake, through the intercessien of our 
Lady of Montenero.’”’ Such passages as this 
are numerous, and it is hard to resist a 
smile at them, as well as at the enthusias- 
tic veneration for the monk, which sees al- 
most angelic virtues in every brother who 
wears a frock; but in days when the In- 
quisition is laic, it is the part of mere 
everyday courtesy to be indulgent to the 
blind indiscriminacy of such faith. Two 
chapters are devoted to visits to La Verna, 
where St. Francis received the stigmata, 
and to Camaldoli, where is a summer hotel 
united to a convent; besides which, the 
monks are frequent figures throughout the 
volume. Other two chapters, and these are 
the closing ones, have an air of being sur- 
prised at finding themselves in such saintly 
company; one is on the fine national game 
of pallone, with a plea for the totalizzatore 
(a sort of codperative betting system com- 
mon in Italy, such as is practised on trans- 
atlantic steamers anent the number of the 
pilot-boat), and a very clear account of the 
State lottery, the usual modes of playing, 
and the advantages accruing therefrom to 
the State and to the individual. 

The book is generously illustrated with 
well-executed views from photographs, with 
the arms of the various towns described 
or rather visited, and with three maps, a 
general one of Tuscany, with lesser ones 
respectively of the island of Elba and of the 
region about Orbetello. 
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The Book of Genesis in the Light of Mod- 
ern Knowledge. By Elwood Worcester, 
D.D. McClure, Phillips & Co. 


We have here the work of a trained stu- 
dent, of adequate learning in the field which 
he investigates, of wide reading, indepen- 
dent thought, and a spirit of perfect candor 
and open-mindedness. It deals with what 
may be called the cosmical portion of the 
book of Genesis, from the Creation to the 
myth of the Tower of Babel, which it illus- 
trates by a wide survey of the affiliated 
myths and cosmogonies of the great peoples 
of antiquity. In doing this, the author 
makes use of the original sources (the He- 
brew text, cuneiform inscriptions, etc.), and 
the highest authorities, literary and scien- 
tific, with careful discrimination. In criti- 
cism and interpretation, it is only necessary 
to mention, among others, Dillmann, Well- 
hausen, Holzinger, Bacon, and Zimmern. 
His data have been corrected by corre- 
spondence with scholars like Jastrow, Jack- 
son, and Professor Barton. Hence this se- 
ries of lectures, though designed to be pop- 
ular, in a certain sense, is as far as possible 
from being superficial or perfunctory. 

The Deluge myths are treated in a special 
study, consisting of six chapters, which em- 
brace the whole range of such legends, and 
discuss the views of Gerland, Cheyne, Ihe- 
ring, and Usener. The author does not fully 
agree with any of these, but suggests a view 
which may be called original, and which, as 
to the reasonableness of its geologic details, 
is supported by the high authority of 
Eduard Suess, the Austrian geologist. The 
Flood myth, Dr. Worcester observes, is, as 
a rule, associated with the Creation myth. 
with the belief in a past Eden of felicity, a 
subsequent deterioration of morals, and a 
necessary corollary of punishment and perdi- 
tion. After destruction follows a re-crea- 
tion, the problem of which is exactly similar 
to that of creation. From this chain of 
events a moral motive is naturally devel- 
oped. As to the flood legends of Genesis, 
the author regards them as variants and 
amplifications of the older story contained 
in the Babylonian poem of Izdubar. This 
older poem is, in all probability, a fairly 
accurate reminiscence of an actual local 
flood, caused by an earthquake, which up- 
heaved the alluvial soil of Babylonia and 
the waters beneath the soil, and propagated 
huge tidal waves from the Persian Gulf (at 
that period extending one hundred miles 
further inland), northward up the Euphrates 
and across the plains to some bordering 
mountain in the land of Nisir, where, ac- 
cording to the poem, the ship of Sit-napistim 
was driven and finally lodged. Such a seis- 
mic disturbance, accompanied by wind, thick 
darkness, thunder, and lightning, is within 
the range of physical possibility, and fits 
well some of the picturesque details in the 
Babylonian and the Hebrew narratives. The 
poem of Izdubar evidently contemplated a 
flood sent to destroy the single city of Surip- 
pak on the Euphrates. This tradition the 
Hebrew narrators expanded, emphasizing the 
ethical motive, and “building up a great re- 
ligious myth, the destruction of the world 
as a judgment for sin.”” The Hindu and the 
Greek flood myths are probably borrowe/ 
from these Semitic sources. That the 
Greek flood legends are derived, and not in- 
digenous, seems probable, from the fact that 
they do not appear in Homer or Hesiod. 

The chief significance of this volume lies, 
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however, in its tone and spirit, and in the 
fact that the lectures it contains were ad- 
dressed, on Sunday afternoons, by a divine 
of the Episcopal Church to an intelligent 
congregation in Philadelphia. From this 
point of view it is a good book to begin the 
century with. It is not addressed to pious 
readers “‘who believe every word of the 
Bible from cover to cover,’ nor to that class 
who listen to the reading of a chapter as 
if it were a form of incantation. It does not 
assume the attitude of those preachers who 
“teach with authority’’ books whose lan- 
guage and real meaning they have never 
taken the pains to fathom and understand. 
The author has so much reverence for the 
Bible that he is eager only to ascertain its 
truth; he has no thesis to maintain, no 
doctrinal position to defend; his object is 
to discover the precise meaning and pur- 
pose of the authors of Genesis. Hence he is 
able to say with perfect frankness: 

“The narratives of Genesis are not his- 
tory as we understand it; they are largely 
mythical—that is to say, history idealized. 
Does that in any way affect their inspiration 
or religious value? Speaking for myself, 1 
can only say, not in the least. The error 
lies with those who attempt to interpret 
materially and scientifically what was in- 
tended religiously and ideally. The truth 
does not lie in the supposed fact, but in the 
lesson that is drawn from it... . . The 
story of the Fall of man is ‘pure poetry,’ ‘a 
sad and somewhat pessimistic tale,’ in- 
vented to account for the origin of evil.” 

And again: 

“We admit, then, that these are myths 
and sagas—the unconscious product of 
faith, marked by childhood’s happy disregard 
of reality, and true in precisely the same 
sense that Shakspere and Milton are true— 
that is to say, true to nature morally and 
spiritually for ever. ; The only safe 
test with which I am acquainted of the in- 


spiration of any book is the effect that book 
is able to produce.” 


And finally: 


“The task of reconciling the physical the- 
ories in Genesis with the recent results of 
modern science, I gladly leave to those who 
are ignorant alike of science and of Gene- 
sis. My own firm conviction is that the 
book is so great in itself that it does not 
need the assistance of maladroit apologists.” 


All this is not exactly new, but it comes 
from a new quarter, and it reveals a streak 
of daylight. If a new generation no longer 
knows the Bible, it is partly because that 
book has been betrayed in the house of its 
friends by the timidity and ignorance of 
‘“‘maladroit apologists.”’ If the most inspired 
and the most inspiring of the Sacred Books 
of the East is to be known once more, and 
if its nobler spell is to be reéstablished, it 
will be by the conscientious labor and the 
enlightened honesty of treatises such as 
this. 


The Thirteen Colonies. By Helen Ainslie 
Smith. Two vols. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
1901. 

In writing a.sketch of colonial history 
for the “Story of the Nations” series, Miss 
Smith has adopted a new method, which 
may be most briefly explained by citing a 
passage from the preface: “So far as I 
ean learn, after an examination of a long 
series of admirable works in this depart- 
ment of American history, this is the first 
single work in which is presented separate- 
ly the record of each of the thirteen colo- 
nies from its first settlement to the Dec- 
laration of Independence.” ‘The parallel or 
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horizontal treatment which has usually been 
employed is thus abandoned, and each col- 
ony is regarded as a separate State. Not 
only is Miss Smith's idea uncommon in its 
application to the American colonies, but 
it is one which has seldom recommended 
itself to the historians of other countries, 
like Italy and Switzerland, where the local 
tendency has been strong It also runs 
counter to the modern belief in the value 
of comparative study. Such are some of the 
facts which occur to one on reading this au- 
nouncement oi the preface, and which quick- 
en one's curiosity regarding the success or 
failure of the experiment. 


The advantages of Miss Smith's method 
are equally obvious. When the development 
of each colony is traced from its founda 
tion to 1776, the reader can be left with no 
doubts about the nature of the materials 
out of which the Federal State was formed 
Every one understands the difference in 
character between Jamestownand Plymouth, 
between Connecticut and Rhode Island, be- 
tween the Calverts and the Penns; but when 
the action shifts to the first half of the 
eighteenth century the outlines begin to be 
blurred unless the historian makes a spe- 
cial point of keeping each colony distinct 
from its neighbors. Miss Smith really says, 
by modelling her book as she has done, that 
the separate origin and continued isola- 
tion of the colonies are more significant 
than the features of resemblance which they 
have in common. She has succeeded in 
showing how widely the colonies differed 
from each other; on the other hand, we 
doubt whether her general scheme of treat- 
ment gives better results than the meth- 
od which she has discarded. Where the lo- 
cal side of colonial life is concerned, she 
gains something by reason of greater dis- 
tinctness. Where broad questions, like the 
dealings of the colonies with the Crown, 
with the Indians, and with the French, are 
concerned, she loses by throwing away her 
standards of comparison and by taking up 
in pieces what could better be discussed as 
a whole. Her account of the relations be- 
tween French and English is decidedly weak 
from being so disconnected, and we ascribe 
this partial failure to the inherent weak- 
ness of a method which yields good results 
only in the field of domestic annals. The 
difficulty might be overcome, when the work 
goes into a second edition, by adding a few 
supplementary chapters on the _ larger 
aspects of colonial life. 

Miss Smith's narrative is largely politi- 
cal, though economic and religious motives 
are kept well to the front. By writing a 
continuous sketch of each colony, she can 
mark with clearness the stages of growth 
through which the community passed; while, 
again, she loses some part of her space 
by describing the deeds of obscure Gover- 
nors, who would probably be passed over 
if the subject were treated after the cus- 
tomary manner. The two volumes repre- 
sent a wide range of reading, and are writ- 
ten with a zest which gives lively color to 
the text. According to the preface, the 
work has not been done at the gallop: “In 
the preparation of a history on this plan, 
a number of years have been devoted to a 
study of the older records and of the works 
of modern historians, and yet other years 
to sifting out prejudice and to shaping the 
results into a simple, straightforward nar- 
rative.”” The study of older records and of 
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modern historians shows itself by numerous 
extracts, many of which are excellent, 
though some from recent and very accessi- 
ble writers might have been omitted. 

While there is more in this book to praise 
than to censure, we must call attention 
to certain shortcomings which it does not 
escape. Without saying that Miss Smith 
shows a partisan spirit, we frequently dis- 
cover a fondness for using stronger lan- 
guage of praise or condemnation than seems 
warranted. We could collect repeated il- 
lustrations of this tendency, but one ex- 
ample will be enough to show what is 
meant. Volume ii., page 275: ‘‘The last and 
best-known period of the province’s [Massa- 
chusetts] history began under his master- 
ful Majesty, George III., and the disputa- 
tious, avaricious thief and liar, Gov. Fran- 
cis Bernard, whose term of ten years ended 
in disgrace on both sides of the water.” 
But when describing Bernard’s previous ca- 
reer in Pennsylvania, Miss Smith says (vol. 
fi., p. 44): 

“Indians began to harass the frontier af- 
ter Braddock’s defeat; but Francis Bernard 
made his two years’ term memorable by his 
general council of sachems at Easton, Penn- 
sylvania, when he quieted the claims of the 
tribes marauding on the borders and turn- 
ed their hostility into good will, which 
saved the colonists untold distress. Ber- 
nard was a royal officer, who, forgetting his 
salary in solicitude for defences, could raise 
money, enlist regiments, and even. assert 
the royal prerogative without exciting the 
resentment of the representatives. There 
was harmony while he ruled, and regret 
when he left in 1760, to go to Massachu- 
setts.” 


These passages reveal an exaggeration of 
language which does not, probably, reflect 
an equal exaggeration of sentiment, but 
which seems more like a trick of style. 
“Forgetting his salary in solicitude for de- 
fences” and “avaricious thief’’ are expres- 
sions that ought not to be used without 
some note of explanation. 

Miss Smith falls into more than one error 
when she goes beyond the limits of local 
history. Thus (vol. i., p. 2), she states that 


**Here is a book every movement of 
which ts thought and felt and wrought. 
. And it ts wrought ina manner that 
compels attention—vou will hardly put 
tt down till you have finished tt; and 
then . you will place tt above the 
shelf on which you have placed Zola.” 
These qualities, freely remarked by the 
critics and voiced by Mr. Henry Har. 
land in the London Daily Chronicle, 
are securing awide currency among the 
discriminating for Mr. George Gissing’s 
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the Dutch were under the yoke of Spain in 
1498. On page 35 it is affirmed that Cath- 
erine de Médicis was determined to rid 
France of the Protestants at the time when 
Ribaut sailed for Santa Elena. On page 52 
Queen Elizabeth is called “the source and 
centre of all this heroism,” where the allu- 
sion is to the American voyages of her 
reign. Montreal (p. 165) was not founded 
before 1613. Amherst and Wolfe (p. 424) 
did not capture Louisbourg in 1759, and 
Wolfe«was not killed on the 17th of Sep- 
tember. Misprints also occur too fre- 
quently. However, most of the slips which 
we have noticed are apparently due to 
carelessness rather than to lack of infor- 
mation. 

Despite some blemishes and some neces- 
sary limitations, which may be connected 
with the author’s method, this book justi- 
files the attempt to study the different set- 
tlements in detachment. Miss Smith has not 
supplanted the works of her predecessors, 
but she has made a place beside them for 
her own. 
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Children.) Boston: Lee & Shepard. 75 cents. 
Naylor, J. B. The Sign of the Prophet. The Saal- 

field Pub. Co. $1. 
a H. wae? the Author? T. Y. Crowell 


& Co. 50 cents. 

Phillpotts, Eden, ‘The Striking Hours. Frederick 
A. Stokes Co. 50. 

Pidgin, C. F. Blennerhasset. Boston: ©. M. 
Clark Pub. Co. 
Powers, G. W. Handy ee wing of Poetical 
Quotations. T. Y. Crowell & Co. 50 cents. 
Powers, G. W. Handy Dictionary ¥* Prose Quota- 
tions. Pa Y. Crowell & Co. 50 cents. 

Rogers, K. A Student's History ‘a Philosophy. 
Mactaiilan $2. 

._W. Milton’s Lyric and Dramatic 
Poems. H. Holt & Co. 

Shipley, A. E., and MacBride, E. W. Zodlogy: An 
Elementary Text-Book. Macmillan. 3. 

Sibley, F. O. Zanee Kooran. F. Tennyson Neely 


Sichel, Edith. Women and Men of the French Re- 
naissance. London: Archibald Constable & Oo.; 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lip) > a i Co. 

“Sunday’’ for 1902. E. J. B. Young & Co. 

Slade, ‘A. F. Annie FALE "A Wayside Weed. 
Brentano. 

Stockham, Alice B. oe agg Ethics of Marriage. 
Chicago: Stockham Pub. 

esters. Edward. with Washington in the 

est. Boston: Lee & S 

Talleck, J. ©. The Book a “the _ ee John 
ane. 

Tappan, Eva M. England’s Story. Houghton, Mif- 
fliin & Co. 85 cents. 

Tappan, Eva M. In the Days of William the 
Conqueror. Bosten: Lee & Shepard. 

Taunton, E. L. The poe wd of the Jesuits in 
England. 1580-1773. London: Methuen & Co.; 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 

The Complete Poetical Works of Percy Bysshe 
Shelley. (Cambridge Edition.) Houghton, Mif- 
flin Co. $2. 

Townsend, W. G. P. Plant and Floral Studies. 
John Lane. 

Unger, F. W. With ‘‘Bobs’’ and Kriiger. Phila- 
delphia: Henry T. Coates Co. 

Watrous, G. A. First Year English. Boston: 
Sibley & Ducker 

Way, A. S. The “Tale of the Argonauts oy Apol- 
lonius of Rhodes. London: a _ Dent & Co.; 
New York: Macmillan. 50 cen 

Wilkinson. TIlorence. The Sets of the Hills. 


Harpers. $1.50. 

Wana. we A History of Philosonhy. Mac- 
millan. 

Works of Alexandre Dumas. 10 vols. T. Y. 
Crowell & Co. 

Wright. Lanra M. The New Internal Bath. The 
Health Culture Co. 25 cents. 
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The Use of [oral Ideas in tery mt S. MackEn- 
zig. University College. Cardiff, Wales. 

The Task of the Twentieth Saeanr The late 
Tuomas Davipson. 

Socialistic Imperialism. Joan A. Hopson, London. 

Monopolies and Fair Dealing. CuaritesS Devas, 
Bath, England. 

Women and the Intellectual Virtues. ELiza 
Rircare, Halifax, N.S 

The Value of Religion. S. E. Moors, Trinity Col- 
lege. Cambridge. England 

Has the Indian Character Been Misjudged ? A. L, 
Benepict, Buffalo, N. Y¥ 

Discussions —Book Reviews. 


Studies of French Criminals 
of the 19th Century. 


By H. B. IRVING, 


Author of “The Life and Times of Judge 
Jeffreys.” 


A fascinating study in criminology, by the 
talented son of Sir Henry Irving. 


8vo, Cloth, $2.50. 


BRENTANO’S, New York. 











NOW READY 
Remsen’s 
College Chemistry 


676 pp. Large 12mo, $2.00 wef. 


This book is intended to filla place between An In- 
troduction to the Study of Chem atry and the Inor- 
ganic Chemistry by Professor Remsen in the Ame- 
rican Science Series It is distinctly more ad- 
vanced than the former and distinctly less ad- 
vanced than the latter. The conceptions of physi- 
cal chemistry are liberally utilized and the whole 
treatment of the science has been brought thor- 
oughly up to date. Special attention has been 
given to the latest results reached in the applica- 
tion of nah werd methods to metallurgical pro- 
cesses and other branches of chemical industry. 


wiion Holt & Co. 


New York, 29 W. 28d St.; Cutcaeo, 378 Wabash Ave. 





RARE PRINTS, 

XVI. & XVII. Century Armor, Old Delft Ware, etc. 
Illustrated Catalogues sent free on application. 
HENRY T. COATES & CO., 

1222 Chestnut eae a. 


LIMITED EDITIONS 


of Standard English and French Authors. 


On receipt of ree card nn of paper, type, 
oetratioD and will be 
KN T& BROW. “100 Fitch ‘Ave., New York. 
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THE ART OF LIFE | ONE OF MY SONS 


By R. DE MAULDE La CLAVIERE, author of “ The Women of the | By ANNA KATHARINE GREEN. Illustrated by Louis Beth. 
Renaissance: A Study in Feminism.” Translated by G.H.ELy. “The Leavewwertia Case” ond “Marked Pereonal” gained for Miss 
A delightful book by a writer whoisat once wit, scholar, and artist | Green the reputation of being the best writer of mystery stories since 











| Poe. This book is considered the author's best work 
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OTHER FAMOUS HOMES OF GREAT 
BRITAIN 


And Their Stories. Edited by A.H. MALAN. With about 200 il- 
lustrations. Royal 8vo, crimson cloth, full sides gilt, gilt top. 
$6.50 net. 

Third and completing volume of a sumptuous series. Descriptions 


and histories of famous British estates by their owners or other com 
petent authors. 


HISTORIC TOWNS OF THE 
WESTERN STATES 


Edited by LYMAN P. POWELL. With an introduction by Pro- 
fessor R. G. THWAITES. 8vo, with about 150 illustrations. 
$3.00 net. 


Each chapter is written by an authority. Among the writers are 
LYMAN J. GaGE, Perry S. Heatna, F. L. Herriorr, Epwin MARKHAM 


THE SPINSTER BOOK 


By MYRTLE REED, author of “Love Letters of a Musician,’ etc. 
12mo, $1.50 net. (By mail, $1.60.) 
Clever and diverting essays on spinsterhood. 


5000 FACTS AND FANCIES 
By WILLIAM HENRY P. PHYFE, author of “7000 Words Often 
Mispronounced.”’ 


A reference book of unusual value, by a writer with a positive 
genius for his work. An enormous amount of quaint and useful infor- 
mation, not easily obtained, is compacted into this cyclopedic volume. 


THE STARS 


A Study of the Universe. By SIMON NEWCOMB, Retired Profes- 
sor U. S. Navy. 


A popular treatment of astronomy, by one of the most eminent au 
thorities, 


POTTERY AND PORCELAIN 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


By EDWIN A. BARBER. Second edition, revised and enlarged. 
8vo, over 200 illustrations. $3.50 net. 
The only important work on the subject. 


THE PASSING AND THE 
PERMANENT IN RELIGION 


By MINOT J. SAVAGE, D.D., author of “Life Beyond Death.” 
12mo, net $1.35. 


PETER ABELARD 


By JOSEPH McCABE, author of “ Twelve Years ina Monaste ry,” 
etc. 12mo. Half vellum, net $2.00. 


A complete and accurate life of the lover of Héloise, who was, further, 
the kesnest thinker and the boldest theologian of the twelfth century. 








IN OUR COUNTY 


| Stories of Old Virginia. By MARION HARLAND. Svo. Illustrat- 


ed. $1.50. 


Fascinating sketches of Virginia life before the war. Every mood is 
in the book, and all are skillfully portrayed. 


THE SOUL OF A CAT 
By MARGARET BENSON. Illustrated by Henriette Ronner 


Delightful animal stories by a daughter of the talented family of 
which Archbishop Benson and the author of * Dodo” are members 


LIGHTS OF CHILDLAND 


By MAUD BALLINGTON BOOTH, Author of “ Sleepy Time 
Stories.’’ Illustrated 8vo, net $1.35. 


TIME AND CHANCE 
By ELBERT HUBBARD. 12mo. $1.50. 


Mr. Hubbard has chosen the most promising theme of the carver of 
the heroic, unfortunate, and spectacular John Brown. 


DUTCH LIFE IN TOWN AND 
COUNTRY 


By a Resident at The Hague. No. 4in “ Our European Neighbours.’’ 
12mo, illustrated, $1.20 net ; (by mail, $1.30). 


ROMANCE OF THE RENAISSANCE 
CHATEAUX 
By ELIZABETH W. CHAMPNEY, author of ‘Romance of the Feu- 


dal Chateaux.’”’ Svo, fully illustrated, gilt top. $3.00 net; (by 
mail, $3.25). 


ASIA AND EUROPE. 

Studies Presenting the Conclusions formed by the author in a Long 
Life Devoted to the Subject of the Relations between Asia and 
Europe. By MEREDITH TOWNSEND. Formerly editor of 
The Spectator, London. 8vo, net $2.50; (by mail, $2.65.) 


“If I could afford to buy only one book this summer, I should cer 
tainly choose Mr. Townsend's Asia and Europe."’"—Pritish Week y 


THE SCIENCE OF PENOLOGY 
THE DEFENCE OF SOCIETY AGAINST CRIME. 


By HENRY M. BOIES, M.A., author of “ Prisoners and Paupers.” 
S8vo. Net, $3.50. 
The writer has had much and long experience in the administration 


of penal laws, and especially the management of convicts in the great 
prisons of Pennsylvania. 





JOHNNIE COURTEAU, AND OTHER POE/S1S 


By WILLIAM HENRY DRUMMOND, author of “The Habitant, and Other French-Canadian Poems.” Fully illustrated. Popular 
edition. 8vo. $1.25 net; (by mail, $1.35). Large paper edition, 17 photogravure illustrations. $2.50 net; (by mail, $2.65). 
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Author of ** A Woman of Yesterday,” 


matic interest. 


here brought to light. 


Pres. Augustus H, Strong. 


Published by 





A ROMANCE OF THE 16th CENTURY 
By Mrs- Caroline Atwater Mason 


“A Wind Flower,” “ The Qutet King,” etc 
FOUR FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS 


For the first time in the English language, the exact and authentic facts concerning 
Charlotte de Bourvon are to be disclosed. The hitherto unknown life of this exqui- 
site, mysterious figure has been made the subject of a historical novel of intense dra- 
The story of Charlotte, who, though a FrenchPrincess and the abbess 
of a Roman convent, became the wife of the Dutch hero, has never been told as it is 


“As a historical novel the book is far and away above the average.”—T7he Book Buyer. 
“This is really a remarkable production, as interesting on every page as it is valuable.’’— 


12mo, 456 pp. PRICE, $1.10 NET Postpaid, $1.25 
THE GRIFFITH AND ROWLAND PRESS 


1420 Chestnut Street, Philade!phia 
FOR SALE BY ALL LEADING BOOKSELLERS 
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book of that name. She 


Just Published 





should become acquainted. 


$y HALLIWELL 


Know 


MistTRESS BARBARA? 


If not, you will be glad to make her acquaint- 
ance through the medium of Halliwell Sutcliffe’s 


is a charming person, 


with whom all lovers of pure, wholesome fiction 


SUTCLIFFE 


5 $1.50 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., New York 
















Pocket Size Standard Novels. 


Thackeray's Worksand Dickens’ and Scott's 
ae by Thin paper Large type, re! to read. size 
by oN ine hee and only 4% Ine h thick. Bound in 
Sieh, $1.00 each. Sent pega on receipt of price. 
Prospe ctus free on reque 
THOS. "NELSON & SONS, 
87 East 18th St., New York. 

















By the Author of ESTHER WATERS 


SISTER TERESA 


By GEORGE MOORE, 
Cloth, $1.50 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO., Philadelphia. 








Constable Koo 


Laces. 


Real Irish Laces, Duchess and Honiton Laces. 
Real Lace Robes. 


Spangled Robes. 


Real Irish Lace Collars, French Ruffs and Stocks 
French Liberty Squares and Scarfs. 


Feather Boas. 
Handkerchiefs. 


Gloves. 
Droadovray AS 19th ot. 
NEW YORK. 





23 YEARS 
the Standard of 


Excellence 


ONLY TRUE 
SANITARY UNDERWEAR 


ALL WEIGHTS FOR ALL WANTS 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE 


NEW YORK: § 16 West 28d Street 


(155-157 Broadway 
BROOKLYN: 504 Fulton Street 
230-232 Boylston Street 
PHILADELPHIA : 924 Chestnut Street 
CH 82 State Street 


ae in all Principal Cities 





READY OCTOBER I5TH. 





The Phonographic 
Dictionary 
and Phrase Book. 


By BENN PITMAN and JEROME B. HOWARD 
850 pp., Octavo, Cloth, $3.00. 
Liberal Discount to the Book Trade. 


This great work has been six years in preparation, 
and is the most complete Shorthand Dictionary ever 
published, It gives the engrawed phonographic 
outlines for over 120,000 words and phrases, It 
should be in the hands of every writer, teacher, and 
student of shorthand, 
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Fall Publications 


OF 


The Robert Clarke ;Company, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


Personal Recollections of Gov. John 
M. Palmer. 


The Story of an Earnest Life. 8vo, cloth, net 
$8.00; delivered, $3.25. 


General John M. Palmer bore a great part in 
building up the State of Illinois. awyer, poli- 
tician, soldier, statesman, his name is ‘‘writ large’ 
in its annals. He was the friend and associate of 
all the great men whom the people of Illinois 
have honored and loved, and he was worthy of 
their regard. He bore a part in some of the most 
important political events which have transpirea 
in his State and the Nation during the last halt 
century, and was intimately connected with the 
great actors who were the human agencies that 
xave to them historical importance. 

“‘Gen'l Palmer’s ‘Personal Recollections,’ written 
down by himself near the close of his illustrious 
career, are replete with an extraordinary interest 
and instructiveness. No one, especially no young 
man, can read this book without being deeply and 
wholesomely touched by this honest, brave-hearted, 
resolute, and highly typical American.'’—Chicago 


Tribune. 
ey 


A Buckeye Baron. 


A Rural Story of a Buckeye Boy. By W. A. 
Paxson of the Ohio Bar. Illustrated. 12mo, 
cloth, gold and colors, #1.50. 


Mr. Paxson, a writer and poet of no mean repute, 
is giving us his best in a very pleasing story tola 
iu his own natural style under the suggestive title 
of ‘“‘A Buckeye Baron.’’ The time of the story 1s 
about the beginning of the Civil War, and is a 
faithful description of the manners and customs ot 
Ohio people at that time. 


ey 


Fact and Fancy in Spiritualism, 
Theosophy and Psychical 
Research. 

By G. G. Huspspett. Crown 8vo, cloth, net 

$1.25; delivered, $1.35. 

Mr. Hubbell combines scientific accuracy with a 
popular literary style that renders his work a de- 
sirable addition to the library of every person in- 
terested in the study of psychic phenomena. The 
author has devoted twenty-five years to a careful 
study of psychic phenomena, and has embodied a 
large part of the results of that study in this 
volume. The impartiality and fairness with which 


opposing views are stated will commend it to all 
fair-minded and truth-loving persons. 


‘**An excellent popular presentation of the sub- 


ject deait with.’’—Richa Hodgson, LL.D., Sec’y 
Am. Branch, Society for Psychical Research. 


CN 


Reminiscences of a Mississippian 
in Peace and War. 


By Frank’A. MONTGOMERY. With portraits. 
8vo, cloth, net $5.00, 


Recent Publications. 


Ye Gods and Little Fishes. A Travesty on the 
Argonautic Expedition in Quest of the Golden 
Fleece. By James A. HENsHALL, M.D. 8vo, cloth 
extra, net $2 00, 


Recollections of a Lifetime. General RoeLirr 
BRINKERHOFF. Svo, clota, 


Prehistoric Implements: By Warren K. Moore- 
HEAD, 8v0, illustrated, cloth, net $3.00. 


Shaksper, not Shakespeare. By WiuLiam H. Ep- 
WARDS. .12mo, cloth, $2.00. 


The Song of a Heart. By Helene Hall (Mrs. Gen- 
eral H. V. Boynton). 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


My Mysterious Clients. A volume of short sto- 
aia By HARVEY SCRIBNER. 12mo, cloth, 





The Robert Clarke Company 


Publishers, Booksellers and Importers, 
31, 33, 35 East Fourth Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Vnder this 


Imprint 


FALL 
BOOKS 


Anthony Hope’s In its Twentieth 
New Novel Thousand 


Tristram of Blent 


An episode in the story of an ancient house. Says the Philadelphia Te/e 
graph: “In ‘Tristram of Blent? Anthony Hope has provided a rare delight 
tor the novel-reader. It is original in conception and handling, bright and 
readable, dramatic and powerful.” 


“Tt is the most characteristic work that he has produced.” Boston Post. 


12mo, $3.50. 
By Bread Alone 


This story of the steel-workers by I. K. Friedman will be a revelation to 
those who are unfamiliar with the causes and development of labor controver- 
sies. It depicts the psychology of the strike in its visible aspects. 12mo, $5.50. 


Life on the Stage 


These reminiscences of Clara Morris, so charmingly told, constitute a 
classic of American biography. She writes interestingly of the Booths, of 
Barrett, of Augustin Daly and his company in their prime; of Jim Fiske and 
Jay Gould, and of many others in whom the world is interested. $1.50 net. 
Postpaid, $1.62. 


Songs of Nature 


An anthology of English nature verse edited by John Burroughs. Not 
only have the poems been selected for their beauty of sentiment and expression, 
a have teen admitted which are not absolutely true to nature. 42mo, 


Boswell’s Life of Johnson 


Edited by Arnold Glover, with introduction by Austin Dobron. 100 
drawings by Herbert Railton of places connected with Johnson and his times. 
10 photogravure portraits in colors of Johnson and his contemporaries. 3 vols. 
Per Set, $9.00 net. Postpaid, $9.46. Large paper edition, with 30 portra‘ts, 
$18.00 net. Postpaid, $18.66. 


Lincoln’s Plan of 
Reconstruction 


Important as were Lincoln’s preliminary plans for reconstruction, they have 
never been adequately treated until taken up by Chas. H. McCarthy, Ph.D., 
the author of this volume. 8vo, $3.00 net. Postpaid, $3.20. 
























McCLVURE, PHILLIPS @ CO., 


PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK. 

























THE MOST IMPORTANT BOOK OF THE YEAR. 





Gail Hamilton’s Life in Letters. 


Edited by her sister, H. Aucusta Donce, Large 12mo, 
Two volumes, 600 pages each. Photogravure portrait 
frontispiece. Fine laid paper. Gilt top, boxed; $5.00 
per set. 


These letters, covering the entire life of this remarkable woman from early child- 
hood, deal intimately with most of the literary and political leaders of more than 
a generation. Thoroughly entertaining, and a most valuable contribution to lit- 
erary and political history. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston. 
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I). Van Nostrand Company's 


Announcement of New Books 








JUST PUBLISHED 


FOSTER, H. A. Electrical Engineers’ 
Pocket Book. With the collaboration of 
Eminent Specialists. A hand-book of useful 
data for Electricians and Electrical Engineers. 
With innumerable tables, diagrams and fizures. 
Pocket size, full leather, about 1000 pages, $5.00 


SWOOPE, C. WALTON. Lessons in 
_ Practical Electricity ; Frinciples, Experi- 
ments and Arithmetical Problems An Elemen- 
tary Text Book, with numerous Tables and 
Formula, and two large Instruction Plates. 8vo, 
GD, SS Bic Peback ovee soxcases $2.00 net 


IN PRESS: 

ARNOLD, E. Armature Windings of 
Direct Current Dynamos. Extension and 
Application of a General Winding Rule. Trans- 
lated from the original German by Francis B. 
DeGress, M.E. With numerous illustrations. 


ATKINSON, A. A. (Ohio University ) 
Electrical and Magnetic Calculations. 


BEAUMONT, WORBY, and DUGALD 
CLERK. Auto-Cars and Horseless 
Carriages. 


CATHCART, PROF. W. LLOYD. 
(Columbia University.) Marine Engine 
Design, 


—~—Stationary Engine Design. 


HILL, JOHN W. The Interpretation 
of Water Analysis. 


HUDSON, MAXIM. High Explosives 
in Warfare. 


MOBLLER, F. C. G. Krupp’s Steel 
Works. With 88 illustrations. By Felix 
Schmidt and A. Montan. Authorized transla- 
tion from the German, 4to, cloth. 


PARSHALL, H. F.,and EVAN PARRY. 
Electrical Equipment of Tramways. 


PERRINE, F.A.C., A.M., D.Sc. Con- 
ductors for Electrical Distribution; 
Their Manufacture and Materials, the Calculation 
of Circuits, Pole Line Construction, Underground 
Working and other Uses. 


POWLES, H. H. Steam Boilers. 
PREECE, W.H. Electric Lamps. 
TRAVERSE TABLES, showing the differ- 


ence of Latitude and Departure for distances be- 
tween 1 and 100, and for angles to quarter degrees 
between 1 degree and go degrees. Reprinted from 
Scribner's Pocket Table Book. 16mo, boards. 
(Van Nostrand’s Science Series; No. 115.) 


WILLYOUNG, E. G., and W. M. 
STINE, Ph.D. Electrical Instru- 
ments and Measurements.  12mo, 
cloth. 2 vols. 


D. Van Nostrand Company, 
PUBLISHERS, 
_a3 MURRAY AND 27 WARREN STS.,N. Y. 


DRAMATIC LITERATURE 
SENT 1eearagels 
FREE fiesta 


cluding man 
rary editions of the works of the old dramatists, 
first editions of old playa, blographies of famous 
actors, unique, extra-illustrated books. 
etc., all offered at exceptionally low prices Sen 
zour address on & postal card and a copy will 
mailed to you free, 


Charles E. Lauriat Company, Boston, 
301 Washington St. Opp. * Old South” Church 























Life Everlasting 
By Joun FIskeE, 


"THIS book completes the remarkable group to which belong 

The Destiny of Man, The Idea of God, and Through 
Nature to God. Its argument is on the line of Evolution, in- 
ferring from what man has already become through the Infinite 
Force in whose beneficent hand he is, that the logical next step 
in his progress is the attainment of life everlasting. The book 
is great in its grasp of principles and in the vastness of the 
future which it prophesies for mankind. 16mo, $1.00 net; post- 
paid $1. 10. 


The Cambridge Shelley 


THe Complete Poetic and Dramatic Works of Percy ByssHE 
SHELLEY. Cambridge Edition, Edited, with a Biographical 
Sketch and Notes, by Greorce E, Woopserry, Professor of 
Comparative Literature in Columbia University. 1 vol. 
large crowa 8vo, $2.00; half calf, gilt top, $3 50; tree calf, 
$6.00; full levant, $6.00. 


Ethnic Trinities 


And their Relation to the Christian Trinity. By Levi LEonarD 
Paine, D.D, Professor in the Bangor Theological Semi- 
nary, and author of ‘‘The Evolution of Trinitarianism.”’ 
Crown 8vo, $1.75, met; postpaid, $1.90. 


Professor Paine shows from history that the trinitarian idea 
is inwrought more or less fully in all world-religions and traces 
its growth in those religions in which it has been most developed. 
His book is a strong, fearless, reverent study of great religious 
questions. 


The Teachings of Dante 


By Rev, CuHarRLes A. Dinsmore. With Photogravure Por- 
trait of Dante by D. G. Rossetti, and a reproduction of the 
‘*Figura Universale.”” Crown 8vo, $1.50 net; postpaid, $1.65. 


Mr. Dinsmore here approaches Dante from the modern re- 
ligious point of view, and finds in him a corrective to some 
present tendencies in religious thought and a source of perma- 
nent inspiration to faith. 


SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. SENT, POSTPAID, BY 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. 


4 PARK ST., BOSTON, 85 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 

















F. W. CHRISTERN 7. | ant. 


Importers of F Books ts for the leading | duced prices sent for 10-cent stamp. 
Paris [an gee Y uchnitz's tish aut Teub- PF. B GRANT ote 
ner’s Greek and ( lassics. Catalogues stock + Be ’ 8. 
Paris 28 'W. 48p 8f,, - - - ~« = NEW YORK. 





BOOKS | When cailing please ask for 
MR. ak 


LIBE Whe ; 
(DYRSEN & PFEIFFER, Successors), | DISCOUNTS. | Seas Mec tont 


420 5th Ave., bet, 88th and 89th Sts, New York. Before buying books write for quotations. An as- 


sortment of catalogues and special slips of books at re- 


(Mention this advertisement and recetve a discount.) 
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History of the New World Called America. 


By Epwarp Joun Parng, Fellow of University College, Oxford. Crown 8vo, cloth, Vol. 1., $3.00, Vol. IL, $3.50. 
No one who pretends to acquaintance with American Aboriginal conditions can afford to 


“It is beyond question a remarkable book. 
neglect Mr. Payne’s work. 


dia). With Eleven Maps. $1.25. 


Vout. Il. The West Indian Colonies. With Twelve Maps. $1.90. 


Vou. III. West Africa. Second Edition. Revised to the end of 18 by | yo, vy. 
H. E. Ecerton. With Five Maps. 


The Relations of Geography and History. 


With Maps. By the Rev. H. B. Gzores, M.A. 


Vou. IL The Mediterranean and Eastern Colonies (exclusive of In- 


$2.00. 8vo, $1.50. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, $1.10. 


Part I. Historical, $1.60. 
The History of South Africa to the Jameson Raid. With numerous 
Maps. Crown &vo, $1.2. 
The History of Canada. (Vol. I.) With Four Maps. Crown 


. . + Itisa storehouse of information drawn from out-of-the-way sources, quite beyond the reach of any except the 
most favored students.”—Journal of Education. 


Historical Geography of the British Colonies. 


By C. P. Lucas, B.A. Introduction. With Eight Maps. Crown 8vo, $1.00. 


Vout. IV. South and East Africa. Historical and Geographical. With 
Eleven Maps. 


ae 


Also in Two Parts: 


Part IL. Geographical, %c. 


“Mr. George deserves special congratulation on his successin overcoming the temptation to political partisanship which must be a serious dif 


ficulty in the way of any writer who deals with such subjects as are treated here. i 
the historic and scientific conscience being everywhere followed as the only guide ""—Evening Post, New York, August 7, 1901. 


Each topic is discussed with absolute impartiality in this respect, 


Notes on English Etymology. 


Chiefly reprinted from the Transactions of the Philological Society. 


By Rev. Water W. Skeart, Litt. D. Crown 8vo, cloth, $2.90, 


““Of great interest to the student of English, who will bless the Clarendon Press for enabling Professor Skeat to bring together so many of his 
scattered contributions to philological knowledge.” —The Nation, New York, September 26, 1901. 


A Concise Etymological Dictionary of the English Language. 


Post 8vo, cloth, #1.25, 


New York, September 26, 1901. 


By the Rev. WALTER W. Sxezart, Litt.D. New Edition. 
‘*'I’*he Concise Dictionary in its present form is indispensabie to all who feel any interest in the history of the English language.”’ 


For sale by all booksellers. 


Completely rewritten and rearranged. 


Send for catalog. 


The Nation, 


| OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, American Branch, 91 and 93 Fifth Ave., New York. 





Silver, Burdett & Company Announce 


Marcus Whitman and the Early 


Days of Oregon 


By Wiiui4m A. Mowry, Ph.D. 358 pp. Illustrated. 
Cloth. uncut edges, gilt top. $1.50. 


‘The bok is a valuable addition to the literature of 
the century. Its author has ably and conscientiously 
rendered a service to future historians by gathering the 
records for their possible use; he has vindicated the 
claim to an honored memory of a figure which we 
should be loath to class among the indefensible mytha 
of the past. . . . He presents the case for his 
client moderately, appealing to facts and reason 
alone; therefore he is convincing.”—Ricuarp HENRY 
Sropparp inthe New York Muiland Express. 


International Law 


For Schools and Colleges. By Grores G. WILson, 
Ph.D., Professor of Social and Political Science, 
Brown University, and Gzorce Fox Tucker, 
Ph.D., lately Reporter of Decisions, Supreme Ju 
dicial Court of Massachusetts. $1.75. 

A comprehensive, concise, and clear statement of the 
principles of International Law. Unique in its thorough 


treatment ot diplomatic and other forms and methods 
of procedure. 


Introduction to the 
Study of Commerce 


By Freperick R Ciow, Ph.D., State Normal 
School, Oshkosh, Wisconsin. With an introduc- 
tion by F. W. Tavssia, Ph.D., LL.B., Professor of 
Political Economy, Harvard University. Illus- 
trated by chartsand diagrams. $1.25. 


Treats of trade and commerce,—the mechanism and 
rocess of exchange,—and commercial geography, close- 
ty allied to these. 





Freshman English and Theme- 
Correcting in Harvard College 


By C. T. CopgeLanp, Lecturer on English Literature, 
and H. M. Ripgovurt, Instructor in English, Har- 
vard University. $1.00. 

A very thorough presentation of the successful meth- 
ods of developing accurate and cogent expression. Spe 
cimen {themes, several of which are tn fa simile, show 


how the various articles are written, corrected, and re- 
written. 


Ten New England Leaders 


By Wiiurston Wacker, Ph.D., D.D., Hartford 
Theological Seminary. 480 pp. Cloth, uncut 
edges, gilt top, $2.00 


“In thisday when so much has been written flippant! 
about the fathers of American society, Church, ar 
State, it is most pleasant to find a defender coming for- 
ward who speaks with the authority of a specialist, the 
gravity of an historian, and the gratitude of one who 
realizes that the twentieth century inherits,full as much 
as it ever can convey.”— The Nation. 


Seven Great American Poets 


By Beatrice Harr. 823 pp. Illustrated. $1.25. 


“A book to attract all lovers of literature, and all who 
may be stimulated and ennobled by greatness and good. 
ness."’"--San Francisco Chronicle. 


Highways and Byways of Music 


By Hueu A. CLarke, Mus. Doc. 15% pp. 75 cents. 


A series of six essays on the origin and growth of 
Masic, traced from the time of the A éown to the 
present day. : 


The Silver Series of Classics 


Artistically bound in ornamental cloth, this steadi- 
ly expanding series is valuable in the home 
library asin the school. Send for list. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, New York, Boston, Chicago 
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WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT 
327 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 











LIBR ARIES. 


We supply Public, Private, School, College, 
and Ciub’ Livraries with all current Books 
promptly and cheaply. It is our spectalt We 
deal in nothing but books. (ur Monthly Bul- 
letin of a!l the publishers’ new noteworthy, 
and popular books matied on application. 


THE BAKER @ TAYLOR CO.. 
33-37 E. 17th St., New York. 
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Approved New 
Text-Books 





Dryer’s Lessons in Physical 


Geography . . . $1.20 

Generalization is here minimized. The 
physical features of the earth are grouped 
according to their causal relations and 
functions, and the characteristics of each 
group are presented by means of a typical 
example. A relatively minute knowledge 
of the facts is first obtained, and after- 
wards an understanding of the general 
principles. Realistic exercises and discus- 
sions, and directions for laboratory work. 


Muzzarelli’s Brief French 


Course . .. . $1.25 


Arranged in conformity with the new 
laws of syntax promulgated by the 
French Government by decree of Feb- 
ruary 26,1901. Besides containing a clear 
exposition of the method of reading 
French vorse, the book includes the 
y0ems prescribed for memorizing by the 
tegents of the University of the State of 
New York. 

“It concentrates and yet enlarges, re- 
tains and yet improves. the excellences 
of the author's Aca lemic French Coursa. 
and by its adoption of the simplifying 
processes authorized by French educa- 
tional and literary powers will material- 
ly facilitate the work of the French stu- 
dent. In itself the volume is attractive. 
It is clear and concise. It is sufficient 
and suggestive. It is scholarly ’ —A. 
Guyot Cameron, Profes-or of French, 
Prine-ton University,and Chief Exami- 
ner in F'rench for the College Entrance 
Examination Board of the Middl States 
and Maryland. 


Milne’s Academic Algebra 
oo ee 


‘**Milne’s Academic Algebra is a book 
well suited to its a and gives all 
the essential principles of the es 
clearly expressed.’’—Evucenr L. Rica- 
ARDS, Predueer of Mathematics, Yale 
University. 

‘*Milne’s Academic Algebra has been ex- 
amined and has been placed upon the list 
of accepted books for the entrance re- 
quirements in Elementary Algebra at 
Cornell University.”—Gro. W. Jones, 
Committee of Mathematics, Cornell Uri- 
versity, 


Hoadley’s Brief Course in 
General Physics . $1.20 


‘**Hoadley’s Brief Course in Cieneral 
Vhysies contains, 1 think, many excel- 
lent features and will prove satisfactory 
for the class of students for whom it is 
intended The combination of class 
room demonstration with laboratory 
work seems desirable and useful.”’— 
Georae F, Barker, Professor of Physics, 
University of Pennsylvania, 


Morey’s Outlines of Roman 
History. . . . $1.00 


“ Morey’s Outlines of Roman History 
impresses me very favorably, especially 
because of the good proportions observ- 
ed in its construction, and the philoso- 
phical yet clear exposition of the de- 
velopment of Roman institutions and of 
the place oveupied by Rome in the 
world's history. I am pleased with the 
illustrative matter and the excellent 
bibliographical references at the end of 
each chapter."’"—E.eanor L. Lorp, In- 
atructor in History, The Woman's Col- 
lege, Baltimore. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS 





By. FRANK FROST. ABBOTT, 


Professor of Lalin in the University of 
Chicago. 


A HISTORY, AND DESCRIPTION 


Of Roman 
Political Institutions 


For introduction, $1.50. 


This book is intended for students of Roman 
History, of Latin, and of Political Science. 
The first part traces historically the develop- 
ment of the Roman constitution from the 
earliest times to the reign of Diocletian. In 
the second part, detailed descriptions are given 
of the consulship, the tribunate, the senate, the 
comitia, and the other institutions of the goy- 
ernment, 


By JERMAIN G. PORTER, 


Director of Cincinnati Observatory and Pro- 
fessor of Astronomy in the University 
of Cincinnati, 


The Stars in Song 
and Legend 


For introduction, 50 cts. 


This book deals with astronomy from the 
literary and legendary side. It is designed to 
interest the student in the mythology of the 
sky as embodied in the classic stories of Greece 
and in the folk-lore of more recent periods. 
Under the general term star the sun and moon 
are included. 

The illustrations of the constellation figures are 
reproduced from Albrecht Ditrer’s famous draw- 
ings. 





By 
ERNEST SETON-THOMPSON 


Bird Portraits 


Familiar birds pictured by this 
distinguished artist, printed 
on heavy coated paper, 8'% 
X12 inches in size; with de- 
scriptive text by Rap 
HorrMmMaANNn. Beautifully 
bound in cloth. Quarto, 
$1.50. Trade Department. 


By R. L. GARNER 


Apes and Monkeys: 


Their Life and Lan- 
guage 

With an introduction by the 
Rev. Dr. Epwarp EVERETT 
Hate. Theauthor’s unique 
investigation into the speech 
and intelligence of monkeys, 
and his life among them in 
Africa are vividly told. The 
story is the most novel and 
thrilling of modern research, 
and it is now, with its results 
and conclusions, made public 
for the first time. Very fully 
illustrated. 12mo. 350pages. 
$209. Trade Department. 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, 
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| A Romance of the East and West 


By ROBERT McINTYRE. | 


No work of fiction issued in recent years approaches it in its 


| Delineation of Character, Subtlety of Plot, | 


Masterful Word Painting and Purity of Purpose 


in development and dénouement. 








A Descriptive Catalogue of High School 
and College Text-Books sent 
on request 


AMERICAN BOOK 
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New York Cincinnati Chicago 














FASCINATING FROM START TO FINISH. 


thor’s fame as a Preacher and Lecturer is a guarantee of the literary excellence of 
the nian pony moral tone and teaching are in striking contrast with recent so-called religious 
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About es. One Dollar and Fifty Cents, postpaid. 
375 PASS: Deady October First. : 


Advance orders already exceed usual first editions, 


| JENNINGS & PYE, 57 Washington St., Chicago. | 
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London: Historic and Social. 


By Ciaupe De La Rocne Francis. Illustrated. with 50 full-page photo- 
gravures from original negatives—»y ~~ 
Two volumes, crown 8vo, cloth gilt, git top, with cloth jackets, and ina 
TOE, LA OOo cnvancnhemiicesentoscccccrnsiecccevszavsesces $5.00 
In political importance, historic interest, commercial greatness, and 
social characteristics; London is the mistress of the world. Strange to 
say there has been no book hitherto which thoroughly and fully describes 
this wondrous city. Mr. Francis, in undertaking this work, after exhaust- 
ing the libraries of this country. has spent the last two years in London 
in research upon the spot, and has produced a work which will be an 
authority on this subject. 


Ireland: Historic and Picturesque. 
By CHARLEs Jounston. Illustrated with 25 full-page photogravures and 


A new work of high importance to whist players 
The Principles and Practice of Whist. 


By Lennarp Leon, Exnest Rerogout, and Wo H. Warrrecr, Profes 
sor of Mathematics at the University of Cambridge. lncluding 
lustrative Deals, Tables of Probabilities, Critical Endings, et: 

12mo, cloth extra, List price..............6e..cu + ewes. $1.50 


MAX ADELER’'S NEW BOOK 
Captain Bluitt: A Tale of Old Turley 


By Caaries Heser CLARK (Max ApbeLer). Authorof “Out of the Hus 

ly- Burly,” ete 

_ _** Persons with long memories and delicate sense of humor will be de 
lighted on seeing the announcement of a novel by ‘Max Adeler’ (Charles 


a map. Heber Clark). The author is almost the only humorist of twenty yee 
oe cloth, gilt, gilt top, with cloth jackets and in a: —— ago whose books are still in large demand, and he is the only humorist of 
ABE PICO. oo ee ceerererccercecssccsecescceusesererarssesevssesssessaens 3-00 I that period who has for twenty years refused to be funny—in print 


Although Ireland has been written about by many writers. it has 
never been done so effectually and sympathetically as by Mr. Johnston. 
Commencing with the dolmens and round towers of unknown history, 
Mr. Johnston has brought his subject dowu to the present time, omitting 
nothing which could add to the interest and charms of the Emerald Isle. 


: Scotland: Historic and Picturesque. 
By Maria HoRyor Lanspae. Illustrated with 50 full-page photogra 
vures and a map. 
Two volumes, crown 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top, with cloth jackets, and 
in a cloth box. List price........... MW was haatuietd Gueeiaweds dadye $5 00 


Scotland is the most interesting and picturesque country in Europe 
Poetry and romance have made its lochs and mountains famous the world 
over. Miss Lansdale has entered fully into the spirit of her subject. 


The Night-Side of Nature; or, Ghosts and Ghost- 
Seers. 


‘Captain Bluitt’ is adelightfulcom pound of wit, wisdom, sentiment and 
sense." 
12.n0, cloth extra. Illustrated. List price.... , $i.s0 


** The Authority and Up-to-Dat. 


NEW AND REVISED EDITION 
Cushing’s Manual of Parliamentary Practice: 


Rules of Proceeding and Debate in Deliberative Assemblies. 


By Lutner 8. Cusaine With many additional notes by Prof Atserr 8 
Bo._es, of the University of Pennsylvania. Including the Declaration 
of Independence and the Constitution of the United States 

The Standard Parliamentary Authority. Indispensable to Presidents, 
Secretaries, Directors, Chairmen, presiding officers, and every one in 
public life or connected with corporate bodies. Prof. Bolles’ notes, which 
are up to date, make this book especially valuable 


- »eaee . eas . Smo cloth, 3 ages. Li ice@...... on ‘ ‘ 
By CaTHERINE Crowe. New Edition, with a critical introduction by Dr. a Se pages List price $0.50 
THomson Jay Hupson, LL.D., author of **The Law of Psychic Phe ‘eee ae Soe ee ee 5 ai weiner tak 75 
nomena,”’ etc. ® : 
Sie Metin anttem, LAbh Waled.<.co.cacacncocncccneseanesconscssaseess $1.50 By the Higher Law. 
The subjects treated in this book are the various kinds of prophetic | By Jutta HeLen Twewcs, Jr, author of “A Triumph of Destiny Illus 


dreams, presentiments, second sight, and apparitions; and in short all 
that class of phenomena which appears to throw some light on our 
hysical nature and the probable state of the soul after death. Dr. 
udson in his critical introduction sets a very high value upon this 
work. 





trated. 12mo, cloth extra. List price................. $1.50 

_ “By the Higher Law” is a very dramatic novel of New York society 
life, written by one who is entirely familiar with the life of “the smart 
set.” She writes with great power, her story turning upon a question of 
conscience, and holds the reader's attention and interest throughout 





‘ HENRY T. COATES & CO., 


Publishers, PHILADELPHIA. 

















Some Fall Announcements of Little, Brown & Co. 


TYPES OF NAVAL OFFICERS 
With some remarks on the development of naval warfare during the 18th century. By 
Capt. ALFRED T. Manan. Six photogravure portraits. Svo, £2.50 net. 


THE WORLD BEAUTIFUL IN BOOKS 
Lilian Whiting’s new book, similar in treatment to the three volumes of ‘‘The World Beau 
tiful.” 16mo, $1.00 net. Decorated, $1.25 net. 
UP AND DOWN THE SANDS OF GOLD 
A new book of the present time by Mary DEVEREUX, author of the very successful story, 
‘From Kingdom to Colony.” i2mo, $1.59, 
MISTRESS BRENT 
A powerful and charming story of Lord Baltimore’s Colony in 1638, by Lucy M, Tuurston, 
Illustrated by Ch. Greenwuld. 12mo, $1.50. 


A JAPANESE MISCELLANY 


By Larcapio HEARN, author of ‘In Ghostly Japan,” “Shadowings,” etc. 12mo, #1.60 net. 


THE POCKET BALZAC 

Miss Wormeley’s superb translation. Complete in 30 vols. 18mo; size 444x6%. Price, in 

cloth, $1.00 per vol.; in limp leather, $1.25 per vol. Any volume sold separately. 
JOY AND STRENGTH FOR THE PILGRIM’S DAY 

A companion book to ‘* Daily Strength for Daily Needs,” by Mary W. TiLeston, 18mo, 

Cloth, 80c. net. White and Gold, $1.00 net. Red Line Edition, l6mo. #1.25 net, 
LITTLE MEN 

ILLUSTRATED HOLIDAY EDITION. By Lovisa M. Avcort, with 15 full-page illustra- 

tions by Reginald B. Birch. Crown 8vo, $2.00. 
THE LIFE OF FRANCIS PARKMAN 

By CuarLes HaiGHT FarnnaM. NEW LIBRARY EDITION. With photogravure por- 

trait, 8vo, cloth, gilt. top, $2.00. 
DRAKE’S NEW-ENGLAND LEGENDS AND FOLK-LORE, 
in Prose and Poetry 
With one hundred character illustrations. New and enlarged Library edition. Crown 8vo, 82.50, 
MAIDS AND MATRONS OF NEW FRANCE 
By Maky Sirton Peprer. lilustrated. 12mo, $1.50 net. 
WHITE APRONS 


A new illustrated edition of Maup Wiper Goopwtn’s favorite colonial story, uniform with 
‘**Sir Christopher” and ‘‘The Head of a Hundred.” 12mo, $1.50. 





Ghe Van 
Dwellers 


A Strenuous Quest for a 
Little Home in a Great City 
By Albert Bigclow Paine. 


Iitustrated, Cloth, $1.50 





Things which exasperate you are funny 
to the other man. Things which have ex- 
asperated the other man, will be funny and 
instructive to you. 

Live and profit by the troubles of the Little 
Family. 





Two Sides 
of a Question 


Life from Woma.n’s Point of View. 
MAY SINCLAIR Cloth, $1.50 
A Book to Read, Think Over, and 

Discuss. 

“A masterpiece.” The Bookman 

“The characters are irresistible. The book 
should be read.” —St. James’ Gazelle 


J. F. TAYLOR @ CO., New York 
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DEAFNESS AND CHEERFULNESS, «An Unconventional Sermon ” | (eee eee eee co tain all. recent 


} $44 : i ” : E and Sinai, liscoveries, and are accepted 
By Rey. A, W. JACKSON, author of ‘‘ James Martineau: A Biography and Study.” 16mo, #1.00 net aT { sineete. idk ina oer 
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BOOKS OF IMPORTANCE 


An Important Book by the President of Yale 


The Education of the American Citizen 


By ARTHUR TWINING HADLEY, LL.D. 
President of Yale University 
















President Hadley believes that in many of the political writings of the day there is a tendency to lay too much stress 
on the mechanism of government and of industry, and too little on the force by which this mechanism is kept at work. 
This book is offered to the public in the hope that it may contribute something to the understanding of our political 
needs, to the growth of a public sentiment which shall give us power to meet those needs, and to the development of those 
educational methods which shall make for an increase of such power in years to come. $1.50 net. (Postage 11 cents.) 


The Civil War and the Constitution 


By JOHN W. BURGESS 


Professor of Political Science and Constitutional Law and Dean of the Faculty of Political Science in Columbia University, 
author of ** The Middle Period’ ’ 




















This work is eminently a constitutional history in its discussion of the points at issue in the light of publie law and 
political science, but it is also a stirring and graphic account of the events of the war, in which the author was.a participator. 
It covers the most important period of the civil war and reconstruction, and is one of our ‘¢American History Series,’’ ot 
which the author's ‘* The Middle Period ’’ is the volume just preceding. An especial feature of the book is its brilliant and 
searching portraiture of the great personalities on both sides. In two volumes. $2.00 net. (Postage 20 cents.) 


A Day with a Tramp and Other Days 


By WALTER A. WYCKOFF 
Author of ** The Workers”’ 

















This notable book is made up of additional matter descriptive of Mr. Wyckoff’s wage-earning experiences made 
famous through seven editions of «The Workers,’’ dealing with developments of the author’s ‘experiment in realism,’’ 
It throws certain social problems into strong relief. $1.00 net. Postage 10 cents 





not brought out in that work. 













Ghe most dramatic and the important nowel of Mr. Cable's literary career 


The Cavalier 
By GEORGE W. CABLE 


Author of “Old Creole Days,” “The Grandissimes,” etc. 
Illustrated with eight superb drawings by Howard Chandler Christy 


There has never been a story of the Civil War like this one, and the dramatic crises of the tale will give fullest 
satisfaction to that body of novel readers to whom ‘the story ’’ is the chief thing, In addition, the art of a fiction- 
writer, of which Mr, Cable has been for so many years master, is used at its fullest development to tell the most power- 
ful tale that Mr. Cable has ever devised. «* The Cavaslier’’ will take its place as one of the greatest novels of the 
South in the Civil War, as well as one of the most intensely interesting stories of its accomplished author. $1.50 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 












